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A VACATIONIST’S PRAYER 


Lord, give me grace when I go from the mountains, 
Away from the things that bring peace to the soul— 
Hemlocks and spruces, fresh sweet-smelling balsams, 
All green things of the earth which in beauty unroll. 
Peaks in the sunrise, and peaks in the sunset— 

Stars of pure gold in the clear, silent nights— 

Mists full of stillness, bright clouds of soft whiteness— 
Mystical glowing of far Northern Lights. 

Help me I pray, when these joys are behind me, 

W hen down to the flat-lying city I go, 

Take mein spirit back, back to the mountains, 


To rest in Thy presence, and be still and know. 
—lLucy A. K. ADEE; 
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“Wonderful Wyoming” 


PREFACE 
To the Reader: 

In 1938, at the request of the Bishop, the first edition of “The Episcopal 
Church in Wyoming” was compiled and published by the Committee on 
the State of the Church of the Missionary District of Wyoming. The 
following year a much condensed booklet was issued. Now, once again, 
we are privileged to put into your hands this third volume, hoping and 
praying that it will accomplish two things: 

First, that it will give to you an up-to-date knowledge of 
the Church at work in this romantic but important western 
state; 

Secondly, that it will entertain and thrill you with its 
informal account of the adventures and experiences of the 
missionaries who worship and work among the cowboys, 
sheep-herders, oil men and coal miners, railroaders and ranch- 
ers, trappers and forest rangers, in this deep West, as well as 
in the towns and cities of solid foundation and aspiring destiny. 

Many new Churches, parish halls, libraries, dispensaries, have been 
built in the nearly seven years that the Right Reverend Winfred Hamlin 
Ziegler has been our Bishop. Church Schools have been opened in com- 
munities where the Gospel of Our Blessed Lord had never before been 
taught. All over the length and breadth of this great state, on its desetts, 
in its canyons, deep in its great mountain ranges, in its broad valleys, in 
its sprawling oil and coal camps, the Church, under the Inspiring leader- 
ship of our great missionary Bishop, and with the great zeal of priests and 
laymen and laywomen, has endeavored to bring the preaching, teaching, 
healing and redeeming ministry of our Lord to all people, regardless of 
their race or color, regardless of their isolation. 

Accordingly, we take great pleasure in dedicating this 1944 issue of 

“The Episcopal Church in Wyoming” to our Bishop, with sincere thank- 
fulness to God for his past leadership, and with prayers that this leadership 
may be continued for many, many years, knowing full well, that with 
trust and faith in God, we may bring Him to many more people who 
dwell here in the heart of the Rocky Vitae 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE STATE OF 
THE. CHURCH 
THE Rev. DupLtey B. McNemn, Chairman 
Tue Rev. Rex C. Stums 
Tue Rev. Ropert W. FowKeEs 
Miss Mitprep S. Capron 
Mr. J. Burr BaILey 
Mrs. Hoyt LEECH 


Feast of St. Michael and All Angels 
September 29, 1943 
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“Mission Motors,” Bishop Ziegler calls them, referring to the motor 
cars which each winter carry workers in his district thousands of miles 
through wind and snow to take the Church to the isolated. The automobile 
wheel coated with tce, 1s something of a symbol of the faithful service of 


these missionaries. Wind, rain or sand do not stop their efforts on behalf 


of the Church. The photo is by Mildred S. Capron of Laramie. 
(Reprinted from FORTH, Official Magazine of the National Council) 
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INTRODUCTION 


After my election, and just before my consecration as the fourth Bishop 
of Wyoming, I made and recorded in one of my secret places, a resolution 
which 1s in the way of being fulfilled by the clergy and lay workers my 
predecessors and I have persuaded to join the staff of this Missionary Dis- 
trict. [he resolution 1s this: “With God’s help I shall eagerly and vigorously 
penetrate to every place in Wyoming where people live, and shall endeavor 
to bring to every human need, the tender, healing, redeeming ministries of 
Jesus. I shall minister in existing Churches and build where no altar has 
yet been set up; I shall build modestly, Churches of logs; the trees to be 
felled by the people and their missionaries together. Children just every- 
where shall be taught the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments, the love of God, and of their neighbors. They shall be baptised, 
confirmed, and brought to dependence upon the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ for spiritual union with God the Son, and for grace 
to lead a wholesome Christian life, and to continue Christ’s own, forever.” 

When first I took up my duties as Bishop of Wyoming, I found forty- 
seven Church buildings in my J jurisdiction, but of these forty-seven, thirteen 
had been closed for some time, and some of the thirteen had been aban- 
doned, desecrated, vandalized and well nigh destroyed. 

The process of recovery and advance has been rapid. As our pastoral 
ministry has been pressed in new places and old, new congregations have 
been organized to take the place of old and old Churches have been rebuilt 
and reoccupied and, coincident with this, in the center of areas not before 
penetrated by the Church, timber has been cut into logs and Chapels have 
been erected, priest and people together participating in the enterprise. 

We have found that all but one of the thirteen dead Church buildings 
had been abandoned without valid excuse. Diminishing missionary interest 
in Wyoming, and diminishing interest beyond, in the General Church, 
ageravated by drought at home and depression most everywhere, had 
brought about a reduction in appropriations from the National Council. 
A better, more daring and more generous technique was indicated. The 
book, THE EpiscopaL CHURCH IN WyomInNG; 1938, was issued with the 
primary purpose of informing our own Wyoming Church people and to 
create an esprit de corps among them. When a drastic cut in appropriation 
was threatened and effected this was followed by THe EpiscopaL CHURCH 
IN Wyominc, 1939 edition, which was designed to stir our own Wyoming 
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Episcopalians to increased giving and the clergy to greater endeavor so as 
to avoid the customary withdrawal from great areas to meet the demands 
for economy. We were successful; more than successful. For our mission- 
aries, ordained and lay, have gone farther out on our plains and deeper into 
our mountains. 

This EpiscopaL CuHurcu in Wyominc, 1944 edition, is a story of 
success and expansion, of more people baptised, of more confirmed, of more 
of the faithful being fed the Bread of Life and strengthened and purified 
by the Precious Blood, at more Wyoming altars, than ever before. 

One Church building we use is National Park property, one is assigned 
us by the mining: corporation owning it. Two Church buildings formerly 
of other communions have been remodeled and are now, with many of 
their people of the former allegiance, Episcopal Churches. So far as Epis- 
copal Churches in Wyoming represent position and progress, therefore, 
whereas seven years ago there were thirty-four occupied and used and 
thirteen apparently dead, there are now, with the eight new log Churches 
recently erected, the two acquired, the twelve rebuilt and reopened, the 
two assigned, fifty- eight Episcopal Churches in this Missionary District. 
Moreover, regular services are held in ten other places, mostly school houses, 
and in two places, Missouri Valley and Esterbrook (near Laramie Peak) 
Churches will be completed as this book is issued; and 1n two other places-— 
Crowheart and Battle Creek, a few hundreds of dollars are on hand, more 
will be given, and new Churches are now projected. 

Of the Institutions of the Episcopal Church tn Wyoming, two great 
Indian Missions, the Shoshone Indian Mission with twenty-eight little 
Shoshone maids in boarding school, the St. Michael’s Mission to the Atrap- 
ahoes with one hundred and twenty-five Arapahoe boys and girls in daily 
attendance, and farms and cattle, sheep and hogs, poultry and shops and 
stores; the two general hospitals of the Church; the Cathedral Home for 
Children with over 40 children, now housed in Sherwood Hall on Cathedral 
Square, Laramie; Ivinson Hall, the Cathedral Boarding School for Girls; 
these all are prospering and the properties are being kept up or have recently 
been greatly improved. Each Church Institution, in its own field, is con- 
tributing in a distinguished and most effective way a Christian element to 
the character of the people of Wyoming. 

More than property, vital statistics are a gauge of the life of the Church. 
In the five years, 1932 to 1937, the average number baptised in one year 
was 297; in the last seven years, an average of 470 each year. 

In the five years noted above the average number confirmed was 239 pet 
year; in the last seven years, 405 per year. The number of baptised persons 
has increased from 6,164 to near 10,000. The number of communicants 
reported in 1936 was 5,592; in 1942 the communicants numbered 6,562 and 
will exceed 7,000 by January 1, 1944. 


That this growth in numbers indicates an increasingly vigorous pastoral 
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munistry 1s evidenced also in the many calls our clergy are endeavoring to 
answer. Each year we ate preaching more baccalaureate sermons, elected 
thereto by the graduating boys and girls, Practically all of us are given 
memberships, excused from the payment of dues, in Service organizations, 


Rotary, Kiwanis, the Lions Clubs, and in lodges. 


War is upon us and because of the general good health of boys and 
girls in this Rocky Mountain State, a larger proportion of boys out of 
Wyoming families, as usual, are being selected and accepted for the mili- 
tary, naval and air services, and there is a smaller proportion of rejections 
than in any other state of the Union. We are preaching many memorial 
sermons and have many requiems for the boys dying in line of duty, for 
God and country. We are following our youth into training, and into the 
firing line. Prominently displayed in every Episcopal Church in Wyoming 
is an honor roll for those in service. Some are shrines with lights and prayer 
desks. At every Church equipped with chimes or single bells, the Church- 
bells are rung about six each evening to call the community to prayers for 
men and women in uniform on land and sea and in the air, for victory and 
peace in righteousness. Every boy and girl going into our country’s service 
goes with Prayer-Book, Cross, and a letter from the Bishop, and the clergy 
follow these with continuing messages conveying the interest and affection 
of their home parishes. But beyond all this in importance, we ate accom- 
panying our youth into training, and into the firing line in the persons of 
four of our clergy who have offered themselves and been accepted and 
commissioned as Army Chaplains. These four are the Rev. Frank R. Myers, 
Major and Chaplain; the Rev. Elvon L. Tull, Major and Chaplain; the 
Rey. Harry M. Kellam, Major and Chaplain; and the Rev. Donald G. 
Smith, Captain and Chaplain. Yes, we are following our boys, even into the 
valley of the shadow, and we pray God for the return home to Wyoming 
of these clergy and of our boys. 

This booklet THe EpiscopaL CHurcH In Wyominc—1944, has behind 
It a purpose as valid as that owned by its predecessors. It is this: to inform 
our own Wyoming people of the magnitude of our task, to inculcate in 
them pride of performance, to satisfy our well wishers and benefactors 
throughout the country that their contributions have been expended wisely 
and to good purpose, and to reinforce our determination to “Go Forward 
in Service.” We have a program. In two words it is this: COMPLETE 
COVERAGE. We have resolved that no part of Wyoming, and no people, 
be so far isolated as to be beyond reach of the Church’s ministry and the 
Sacraments. 

Che accomplish this “complete coverage, when cuts in appropriation 
by the National Council have been made they have been met, not by 
withdrawals from any part of our field, or decimation of our workers, 
but by increased pressure upon our own Wyoming congregations, and 
greater activity all along our Wyoming line. The appropriation for travel 
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being pitifully small we have never yet cut our travel but have organized 
WYOMING MISSION MOTORS and have ourselves joined, and con- 
tributed, but in addition have hundreds of friends all over the country who, 
without prejudice to their accustomed contributions to parish and quota 
have poured money into our travel fund. Thousands of dollars are expended 
by Bishop and missionaries in travel to tiny towns, to ranch families to 
teach children, to comfort the bereaved, to minister to the sick and using 
our cars as emergency ambulances to take the injured to hospital or doctor. 
A ministry by mail is conducted by a U. T. O. worker. An annual call in 
person 1s good. A monthly Church Service is good; a fortnightly service 
is better; a weekly gathering together 1 in God’s House is best of all even 
in Wyoming. Some of our missionaries find it possible to hold five services 
over nearly a two-hundred-mile road on a Sunday. Our clergy have traveled 
a total of nearly half a million miles a year these past seven active years. 
This they have done in the State which holds the United States record for 
cold, minus 66 degrees Fahrenheit, a State where we have eight months of 
winter, no spring, a little summer (but that glorious) and not much fall. 
The snow 1s deep, the winds blow, but the sun shines nearly every day, 
and the air is like wine. It’s America’s cattle-land, and America’s sheep 
country. We produce iron, sugar and oil. The men are tall, the women are 
clean; we have many children. All these things, and people, are essentials 
to a strong America. We believe in God, and the Episcopal Church in 
Wyoming is successfully building a state—W YOMING. 

I am very grateful to Archdeacon McNeil, Chairman of the Committee 
on the State of the Church, whose enterprise put this book under way and 
who 1s the author of much of it; to Dean Montizambert for his able editing 
of many of the articles; and to Miss Mildred Capron for photography and 
putting the book through the press. 

WInNERED H. ZIEGLER, 
Laramie, Wyoming 28th August, 1943 Bishop of Wyoming. 


A Winter's Call 
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PARE SCOR Tey thA RS aN DEEN 
1867 - 1938 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CHURCH IN WYOMING 
by 
Miutprep S. Capron 
Secretary to Bishop Ziegler 


Treasurer, Missionary District of Wyoming 


Of all the States 1n the American Union none presents as varied a history 
in the matter of jurisdiction as does Wyoming, belonging at various times 
to Spain, feu Great Britain and the United States. Its present territory 
was included at various dates in the boundaries of Nebraska, Utah, Oregon, 
Dakota and Idaho. In the matter of Church history it would be difficult to 
find a Diocese or Missionary District which has been more riven. In 1865 
it was grouped with Colorado, Montana and Idaho; in 1868 with Colorado 
and New Mexico; in 1877 with Colorado; and finally made a separate 
mussionary jurisdiction in 1884; combined with Idaho in 1889; again made 
a separate jurisdiction in 1895; divided among the Missionary Districts of 
Laramie, Boise and Salt Lake in 1898; and for a third time made a separate 
missionary district in 1907. 


Second only to the thrilling and often hair-raising accounts we find of 
the early days of the pioneers, trappers and prospectors in this deep west 
are the equally spell- binding tales of bravery and endurance of those who 
first brought religious services to this great State. No record tells when and 
by whom the first religious service was held in Wyoming, but scant evidence 
would indicate it was during the Spanish explorations, for the Spaniards 
usually included a priest in their expeditions. Until 1868 the record of 
religious services was not one of founding Churches, the settlement of clergy 
or the growth of congregations, but of the Voice crying in the wilderness. 


One finds 1n the stories of those early days, when this area was a savage 
wilderness, tales of pious souls who paused here and there 1n their desert 
camps fulfilling the offices of religion, men “whose fundamental godliness 
was of such sincere nature that wilderness environment brought out its 
strength instead of sloughing it off with other privileges of civilization.” 


It is not possible to record here the long march of glorious and fearless 
men and women who came that this area should not be godless. However, 
two names must be mentioned: Jedediah Strong Smith, a trapper and 
explorer, “made religion an active principle from the duties of which nothing 
would seduce him . . . he was a very brave Christian gentleman.” The 
second name 1s Nathaniel Jarvis Wyeth who 1s credited with opening the 
way for the missionaries. Edwin L. Sabin says “Beaver hunters were the 
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scouts; the missionaries were the pioneers of the westward march of white 
emigration.” 


Marcus Whitman, medical missionary, whose ardent spirit inspired 
and led a migration which secured an extension of United States territory 
till it covered the whole of the Oregon country, conducted the first religious 
service of record within the present boundaries of Wyoming. His voice in 
praise and prayer to Christ Jesus in the wilderness of Wyoming was raised 
at the head of Hoback Canyon in 1836 and the site is marked by a monu- 
ment. Later came Peter Jean DeSmet, a Jesuit who was an outstanding 


figure 1 in the missionary annals of the west. The Mormon migration 1s 
one of the romances of this great district. 


The first regularly stationed Episcopal clergyman in Wyoming seems to 
have been Chaplain William Vaux who was appointed to Fort Laramie in 
1849 and served there until 1862. The Rev. Thomas J. Ferril came to Wyo- 
ming as Chaplain of the Sixteenth Kansas cavalry. Because of attacks on 
the overland mail this unit came on a punitive expedition against the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes in 1865. The Rev. Edmond B. Tuttle was Chaplain 
at Fort A. D. Russell from January 1868 to June 1869. 


On May Ist, 1867, Daniel Sylvester Tuttle was consecrated Bishop of 
Montana, Idaho and Utah. His name became a household word 1n this 
west. His journey across Wyoming to his See City, Salt Lake, and his visits 
to Fort Bridger, Wyoming, in 1867, are matters of interesting record. At 
that time Fort Bridger was part of the Territory of Utah, but became a 
part of Wyoming in 1868, then under Bishop Randall’s jurisidiction. 


Bishop Jackson Kemper, as the first Missionary Bishop of the American 
Church, had Wyoming as a charge, but he never came farther west than 
Kansas. Joseph Cruikshank Talbot as Bishop of the Northwest, or as he 
merrily called it “of All Outdoors,” had Wyoming in his care, this state 
being at that time a part of Nebraska and Washington Territories. It is not 
certain whether he ever entered what is now Wyoming. Bishop George 
Maxwell Randall of Boston had Wyoming as one of his charges in 1865. 
At that time its only settlements were Army posts, mining camps and 1so- 


lated ranches along the Sweetwater, Popo Agie, the North Platte and their 
tributaries. 


Church life really began in Wyoming when the Union Pacific Railroad 
reached Cheyenne on November 13th, 1867. A Union Pacific Railroad 
booklet describes the Cheyenne of those days as “hell on wheels.” Records 
show that the Rev. Charles A. Gilbert of Illinois spent his summer vacation 
in 1867 in Cheyenne, and so was the first Episcopal minister to serve there. 
As a result of his ministrations, the Rev. Joseph W. Cook of Pennsylvania 
was appointed to Cheyenne, arriving January 14th, 1868. And so for three 


score years and ten this Church has been carrying on her ministry in this 
State. 
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The first confirmation within the District was administered on July 14th, 
1868, in St. Mark’s Church, Cheyenne. On August 23rd Bishop Randall 
consecrated the new Church. “This Church building was subsequently 
moved on a flat car toethe coal mining camp of Carbon where it was in con- 
stant use until the camp was abandoned.” It was unfortunately later torn 
down, but its cross, the first reared over any structure in the State, is now in 
St. Mark’s Church, Hanna. When the building was sold to a rancher, 
he re-erected it on his property, including the cross, and refused to part with 
the cross during his lifetime since “with that cross up there my mares always 
foal good colts’’ he maintained. In later years the cross was secured from 
his son. 


In April, 1868, the town of Laramie was founded—also Carbon, Fort 
Steele, Rawlins, and Green River. The Rev. John Cornell was appointed by 
Bishop Randall to Laramie. When he arrived “he found six horse thieves 
hanging to the timbers of a frame house 1n course of construction.’ Missions 
were soon planted in all these towns along the railroad. 


Bishop Randall died in 1873 and was succeeded by John Franklin Spald- 


ing who found four stations and two missionaries 1n the District. 


The first Convocation of Wyoming was held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Cheyenne, June 6th, 7th and 8th, 1882. Present were the Bishop and two 
clergy. The one other clergyman in the District was unable to attend. 


The next Convocation was held at St. Matthew’s Church, Laramie, 
May 15th and 16th, 1883. Four Wyoming clergy were present including 
our greatly beloved Dr. John Roberts, who has ministered and 1s still minis- 
tering to the Shoshones. Special note 1s made of this Convocation because 
here began the movement to set apart Wyoming as a separate missionary 
jurisdiction. In consequence General Convention in 1883 carried this out, 
left Bishop Spalding of Denver as Provisional Bishop and at the next Con- 
vention in 1886 elected Ethelbert Talbot of Missouri as First Bishop of 
Wyoming. He chose Laramie as his See City. His jurisdiction also included 
Idaho, but in 1896 Wyoming and Idaho were separated into distinct juris- 
dictions. Under Bishop Talbot the Church in Wyoming took on new life 
and new missions were rapidly established. When he came there were four 
clergymen and ten stations; eleven years later when he was transferred to 
Central Pennsylvania, he left 16 clergymen and 20 stations with 729 com- 
municants. H had built 14 Churches including the Laramie Cathedral. 


From 1898 to 1907 Wyoming was again tri-sectioned and made tespec- 
tively a part of Western Nebraska, Idaho, and Utah. “These nine years 
under Bishops James B. Funsten, Anson R. Graves, Abiel Leonard and John 
F. Spalding, were years of debt-paying and pastoral shepherding, rather than 
of Church building.” In 1907 General Convention made the Missionary 
District of Wyoming coterminous with the State's boundaries. 


On May 6th, 1909, Nathaniel Seymour Thomas was consecrated Second 
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Bishop of Wyoming. On his arrival there were ten clergy, no layworkers, 
29 Church buildings, 1,338 communicants and practically no debt and no 
endowment. 


President Grant had allotted the Shoshones and Arapahoes as a field for 
missionary work to the Episcopal Church. Our active ministry to the [n- 
dians received a great impetus 1n 1883 when the Rev. John Roberts was 
called to the Wind River Reservation to minister to the Shoshones. Durin 
Dr. Roberts’ heroic work among the Indians he also found time to build St. 
Thomas’ Church, Dubois; Trinity, Lander; St. Matthew’s, Hudson; St. 
James’, Riverton; and St. Paul’s, Milford, besides the Churches on the 
Reservation. Although his first duty was to the Shoshones, Dr. Roberts’ 
service to the Arapahoes was not small; nor was that of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Sherman Coolidge. In 1910 through the generous endowment of Mrs. Baird 
Sumner Cooper, St. Michael’s Mission to the Arapahoes was founded. 

Bishop Thomas served Wyoming from 1909 until 1927—“one of the 
most universally known and strikingly romantic types of workers in the mis- 
sionary field.” He laid deep and lasting foundations for the future Church 
in Wyoming. His personality, sincerity and conviction were such as to insure 
success in his appeals for funds to build a wonderful fabric for the Church. 
Under him were founded the Bishop Randall Hospital, Lander; St. John’s 
Hospital, Jackson; St. Michael’s Mission, Ethete; the Cathedral Home for 
Children, Laramie, and the Cathedral Schools: Ivinson Hall for Girls and 
Sherwood Hall for Boys, Laramie. In contrast to his arrival, on his departure 
there were 46 Churches, 28 clergy and 3,519 communicants. He was priest 
and prophet and threw himself with ceaseless effort and unflinching courage 
into the building of a “veritable empire for the Church in Wyoming.” 


After Bishop Thomas’ retirement from Wyoming in 1927, Bishop G. G. 
Bennett ably filled in the gap as Provisional Bishop until the consecration 
of Elmer N. Schmuck on December 13th, 1929, as the Third Bishop of 
Wyoming. Bishop Schmuck served loyally Sal faithfully through the trying 
years of the depression, until his unumely death in 1936. They were years 
fraught with many problems, years dificult even to hold things together, sO 
no expansion was possible then; rather through drastic cuts in mission appro- 
priations, wise and careful withdrawals were necessary. But the shepherding 


was not neglected for during this time over 1,800 persons were confirmed. 


For six months the Right Rev. Fred Ingley, Bishop Coadjutor of Colo- 
rado, gave unstintingly of his time and counsel, as Provisional Bishop of 
Wyoming, until on December 16th, 1936, Winfred Hamlin Ziegler was 
consecrated Fourth Bishop of Wyoming at St. Matthew's Cathedral, 


Laramie. 


Bishop Ziegler’ s great gift for searching out and finding the neglected 
of the Church’s fold was put into immediate and very active practice in this 
vast field where the isolated so often receive not the Church’s ministering. 
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With his buoyant spirit, his winning personality, his indomitable enthu- 
siasm and energy, he is ever searching, ever seeking, always with one vision: 


to bring all to the helpful healing ministry of our Lord. 


In this short sketch it is not possible to name many of those who have 
gallantly marched down these years of Wyoming's Church history, and 
without whom there could have been no history of accomplishment. Nor 
can this account tell of the fascinating romance, the tragedies, the joys that 
beset those sturdy pioneers who pushed on for Kingdom and country, many 
to drop by the wayside. But let us be mindful that we tread on hallowed 
ground. And may we, inspired by those who have gone before, not be con- 
tent to “dream dreams’ but to “see visions’ that we may not perish, but go 
forward with renewed youth, vigor, enterprise and enthusiasm for the King- 
dom of Christ our Redeemer. 


Laramie, Wyoming, 20th May, 1938. 


Reprinted with revision from 1938 Edition. 


Rocky Mountain Sheep 
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CHARTER. | 
WYOMING — OUR COUNTRY AND OUR PEOPLE 


A bus driver in Boston last year asked a Wyoming missionary if that 
state was “out West.’’ When told it was, his next question was, “Is it 
anywhere near Indianar’’ This may seem a little far fetched but as a matter 
of fact, most people in the Middle West and East know very little about 
Wyoming. They probably know that Wyoming 1s out west, and that it 1s 
in the Rocky Mountains, and perhaps have heard of Cheyenne, or Laramie, 


or Jackson’s Hole. 


In the first place Wyoming is a new state. Its history 1 is still being made. 
The first party of white men to cross the continent was the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, and it was guided by an Indian girl named Sacajawea. 
The Rev. John Roberts, veteran pe he: missionary to the Indians, who 
still lives on the reservation, read the Burial Office at Sacajawea’s funeral. 
Thus 1n the lifetime of two persons, one of whom is still alive, is bound 
up the entire history of the white man in this part of the great West. Many 
of the parishioners of the Church are the descendants of early mountain 
men, Indian fighters, and homesteaders. We have communicants of the 
Church who came across the prairies in covered wagons and push carts 
before the coming of the railroads. The stagecoach has only been gone 
25 years. Even now the railroads reach but 14 of the 58 Episcopal Churches 
In Wyoming. Women ride to guild meetings on horseback, or get there 
on snowshoes or skis. Wagons and horses are still customary means of 


travel. 


The railroads and highways, of necessity, are built almost entirely across 
the grassy stretches of Wyoming. The traveller sees little of the majestic 
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mountain ranges and national forests. The small towns through which he 
travels give no indication of the huge ranching population. In the summer- 
time the cattle and sheep are grazing high in the mountain regions, so the 
traveller sees little or nothing of the great livestock industry of the state. 
Oil and coal camps are generally located off the highway. Few roads pene- 
trate the wilderness area where our 4,000 lakes reflect the high sky. 


Wyoming has been so recently settled that our people have had to 
spend much of their time just putting shelter over their heads, anticipating 
their ranches, and securing food for themselves and their families to last 
through the long winter. In large areas of Wyoming, therefore, people have 
had little tume for the luxuries of life which in other parts of the country 
are considered essentials. This has resulted in a somewhat curious trend of 
thinking which might very well be adopted by the people 1 in more populous 
states. Who you are makes no difference to our people; it 1s what you are. 
A dignitary commands no respect unless Wyoming people are éoriviniced 
he deserves credit for what he has done, or what he ts able to do. This stand- 
ard of value brings about a minimum of hypocrisy and a maximum of 


sincerity. 


Our state is huge. It embraces a hundred thousand square miles and, as 
Bishop Ziegler loves to say, “There 1s enough land for every man, woman 
and child in the United States, to possess a half acre each.’ This means that 


LaBarge 
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our population 1S greatly scattered and that our missionaries cover fields 
larger than many eastern dioceses. 


Wyoming 1 is a Delaware Indian name meaning “plains between the 
mountains.” These contrasting elements are reflected in climate (over 
100° in the summer and 66° below zero in the winter), beautiful moun- 
tain forests and grassy plains, arid deserts and lush alpine meadows, eleva- 
tions ranging from 3,500 feet to the towering mountain peaks just under 
14,000 feet elevation. Here 1s the last refuge of the trumpeter swan, and in 
addition to almost all kinds of bird life, antelope, elk, deer, bear, moose, 


and mountain sheep range our mountains and plains. 

Fortunately, during the settling of Wyoming, we had zealous mission- 

ys g 8 v > 
ary bishops and clergy and now we can say that there are more Episcopalians 
a P ES » piscop 

per capita than in any other diocese or missionary district of the American 
Church. In the following pages we attempt to describe some of the work 
for you. 


St. Andrew’ s-in-the-Pines in the Winter 
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St. Matthew's Cathedral—=Laramie 
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CHURCHES IN CITY AND TOWN COMMUNITIES 
LARAMIE 


The Churches in the larger communities of Wyoming are much the 
same as those in cities of like size in the middle west and eastern portions 
of the nation. The notable exception is that the parish churches of Wyo- 
ming draw their congregations from far greater areas. Just as the ranchers, 
sheep men, oil drillers, and coal miners from many miles around make 
these communities their supply centers, so they are the heart of their religious 
life. It is not unusual on Sunday morning to have families in the congrega- 
tion who have come distances of from twenty to fifty miles. 

Stephen Downey, Laramie pioneer and leading citizen, builded better 
than he knew when he persuaded Bishop Talbot to make this his See City. 
Fully aware of the powerful part that a great Church can play in the center 
of a state’s educational program, Downey threw the full power of his great 
influence and rare eloquence into this task. Under the i inspiring leadership 
of Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, the old pioneer’s hopes 
came to fruition in the magnificent Cathedral which makes Laramie the 
spiritual heart of the state. ane corner stone was laid in 1892. 

The Bishop's charges and letters reveal his profound conviction that 
higher education is a perilous adventure unless it can be tied-in with the 
Faith which first made it possible, and always gives it meaning. Into 
Wyoming University come youngsters, and faculty folk, from every state 
in the Union and every county in this state. Every one of these is impressed 
by the position of the Episcopal Church in the See City. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of them, for the first time in their lives, become familiar with her 
services. Many are converted, baptised and confirmed. A narrow, steady 
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stream of them now find their way into the Sacred Ministry. There are 
postulants and candidates. As the accompanying pictures show proof, 
Wyoming Cathedral is_pre- eminently “a Church of Youth.” The average 
age of a normal Sunday morning congregation cannot exceed twenty-five— 
now soldiers have become prominent 1n the group. 


Religious education is a dominant factor in the Cathedral life. It is 
not a Sunday, or a Sunday School affair. For eight months of the year as 
many persons, both youngsters and adults, attend classes on week-days 


and Sunday nights as may be found in “Sunday School.” During the col- 


ee 


lege year, university students come to the Deanery on Sunday nights for 
free discussion and frequent instruction. Sometimes professors are invited to 
lead discussions. Always the Dean arbitrates. Hardly a week passes with- 
out special help being given to students, or future students, in the choice of 
studies, the writing of themes, or the affairs of the changing heart. A 
treat for students of all faiths is the late spring picnics in the beautiful 
Snowy Range. Instruction and entertainment are judiciously intermingled 
for the profit of college youth. 

Besides the “University Forum,” the “Young People’s Cathedral 
League,” and a “Guild of Servers,’’ there are five organizations for women 
and one for girls. Each of these 1s doing a splendid work, and each is gradu- 
ally increasing its interest in more serious study. There is, too, a Summer 
School of Religion—begun in June, 1943—which 1s meeting with success. 

The Cathedral Clergy, together with laymen and laywomen, give 
much time to the service of the soldiers and sailors. Friendly letters are 
written to parents, soldiers are entertained in private homes, and the Deanery 
Is ever open to these young men. 

The children of the Cathedral Home receive regular 1 instruction in the 
Faith, and the girls of Ivinson Hall are joyous participants 1n many a 
Cerne activity. After all, the Cathedral is “the Church of every man, 
the home of all God’s people everywhere.” E. M. 


St. Alban’s Mountain Altar 
Little Brooklyn Lake, Elevation 10,500 ft. 
Wyoming Rockies—Snowy Range—Medicine Bow National Forest 
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CASPER 
In the fall of 1890, Bishop Talbot visited Casper, which then was but 


a small town on the Platte River, whose inhabitants were interested in sheep 
and cattle. Bishop Talbot envisioned that Casper would some day become 
what it 1s today—a city of considerable importance in the Rocky Mountain 
area, where the sheep and cattle industries are still carried on; and where 


oil (black liquid gold) fields have come to be among the finest and largest 
in the West. 


At that tme Bishop Talbot promised that should necessary funds be 
raised by the people of Casper, he himself would advance money for the 
erection of a Church. The townspeople began with a will, and on October 
28, 1891, the first service was held, in a small frame building. This con- 
gregation was destined to be the pioneer congregation of Casper, for the 
Congregational Church, begun a year before, went out of existence with 
the advent of our historic Faith. 


The discovery of the great oil deposits about 1912 caused Casper to 
catapult to unredeemed heights of prosperity and civic development. In 
1924 the old property was sold and a beautiful Church was built in the resi- 
dential section. This Church, pictured above, stands in size and beauty, as 
one of the finest Churches tn Wyoming. The present Rector, the Rev. Mar- 
cus Hitchcock, came to Casper in 1942. Under his leadership, the building 
indebtedness is being liquidated, the parish growing; with the future 


gleaming brightly ahead. M. B. H. 


St. Mark’s, Casper 
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St. Mark's, Cheyenne 


CHEYENNE 
St. Mark’s Church, first 1n Wyoming, came into being as long ago as 


1867 when Cheyenne—riotous frontier town—was known as “hell on 
wheels.” John Cook, its founding missionary, founded also the Church in 
Laramie and carried the Gospel as far west as Evanston and Fort Bridger. 
Today, with its splendid stone Church and parish hall, Cheyenne is the 
leading business city of the state. The parish 1s strong, and is destined for 
growth when the war is done. 


The Rector, Charles Bennett, has an added responsibility and a rich 
opportunity in the great military establishment at Fort Francis E. Warren. 
Forty thousand troops crowd its barracks and, though they have chaplains 
of their own, the parish Church attracts them in large numbers. Cheyenne 
is the capital of Wyoming, with magnificent State and federal buildings. 
It has a State Orphanage. A great hospital for veterans of the nation’s wars 
is there, and to it men come from all over the Union. 


St. Mark’s Church itself, the center of this ministry to human needs, 
possesses many beautiful gifts and memorials that have come to it through 
the years. The war, causing a tremendous influx of soldiers and transient 
workers, has greatly intensified the whole problem of the Church’s ministry. 


St. Thomas’, Rawlins 


RAWLINS 


This vigorous little city, railroad divisional point and seat of the State 
Penitentiary, sprang into being during the summer of 1868 when the Union 
Pacific tracks reached that point, 120 miles west of Laramie. The railroad 
was built despite the attacks, frequent and furious, of marauding bands of 
Sioux Indians; and, regardless of hardship and danger, the Rev. John Cook 
of Cheyenne made occasional visits. So, too, did John Cornell, Vicar of 
young Laramie. 


Since those hectic days the town has grown into a place of beauty. It 
is the heart of a great “sheep country,’ and many of the ranchers and city 
business men are members of the parish of St. Thomas. The Rectory, one 
of the quaint old stone buildings of another era, is occupied by the Rev. 
F. F. Kraft and his family. Canon Kraft, in addition to the pressure of 
heavy duties in a parish full of opportunity, has for many years been Chap- 


lain to the Penitentiary. 


St. Thomas’ Church, a neat frame structure, has been outgrown by its 
congregation, and movements are under way for the erection of a House 
of God more worthy of its purpose and better suited to the demands of the 
~ age in which we live. Always, the Rector of Rawlins will be called to distant 
ranches on those difficult pastoral duties that the Wyoming priest is never 
free from. Any traveller on Highway 30 may profitably visit this quaint 
old Church. 
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ROCK SPRINGS 
The Church of the Holy Communion has, since Bishop Talbot laid its 


cornerstone in 1888, been a mighty power for good 1 in the great mining and 
railroad center which 1s Rock Springs. Here are the largest of the coal 
mines from which the Union Pacific gets the coal for all its locomotives 


- 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Portland. An 


g 
almost continuous procession of accidents to workers 1n the mines and on 


the trains, intensifies the work of the Rector beyond what 1s ordinary. 


But services were held at Rock Springs in the early ’70’s and by Bishop 
Randall himself. The town is not physically * a thing of beauty and a Joy 


Laying of the Cornerstone Church of the Holy Communion 
Rock Springs 
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forever,’ but the people who speak the 43 different languages always to 
be heard on its streets constitute a thrilling challenge to the Church and 
her clergy. | 

During the Rectorship of the Rev. E. L. Tull the cornerstone of what 
is to be a beautiful new Ghurch of local stone was laid and building by 
volunteer labor drawn from all walks of life is slowly proceeding. So the 
challenge to the Church ts being met, as the Rev. Canon Henry Link 
“carries on’ as locum tenens until the war ends. Record baptismal and 
confirmation classes are evidence of a progressive ministry and parish life. 


St. Peter's, Sheridan 


SHERIDAN 


St. Peter’s Church, 1n the famed land of the Big Horn Mountains and 
key city of the north, reaches even into Montana for some of its people. 
Services began in Sheridan as long ago as ’92. Then the place was a typical 
“cow-town. Always it will be the heart of vast cattle and sheep ranches 
set 1n a boundless land. Now St. Peter’s Church, a splendid building, 
modern 1n all facilities, 1s the parish Church of a thriving and lovely city. 
Its Rectory, sharing space in the whole block possessed by the Church, ts 
attractive and convenient. Close upon 500 communicants receive the min- 
istrations of the priest . . . some of them far off in the plains and the hills. 

The Rector, the Rev. Charles A. Myers, has the usual problems and 
the typical opportunities. A Veterans’ Hospital for nervous and mental 
cases 1s situated by the city, and a specially skilled ministry 1s required. The 
rugged grandeur of the nearby “Big Horns” makes Sheridan an attractive 
center for summer tourists and big game hunters; and, since many ranchers 
from Britain settled there in the early days, there is a not inconsiderable 
group of their sons remaining. “Dude ranches’’ are a factor in the life of 
the place, too. Sheridan, in company with all towns located close to tourist 
haunts has had to readjust itself to war-time change but its solidity is 
unquestioned and its continuing importance 1s assured. 
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CHAPTER II 
WEST OF THE CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


It was no use. I could go no farther. For more than 100 miles I (the 
Archdeacon) had pushed my car through a blinding blizzard to reach 
Pinedale—the town most distant from a railroad in the nation—for a 
weekday evening service. Sixty-five miles still remained to be covered 
when, through the driving snow, I saw the little log buildings of LaBarge. 
So I decided to stop for awhile in the hope that the storm would abate. 
More than four hours ago I had left Evanston, in the southwestern corner 
of Wyoming; and for a hundred miles in this pelting snow had passed 
through but one small town. Once my car had left the road, and the snow 
was so thick that I caught but an occasional glimpse of the sagebrush range 
and the low hills. Now for a time, I was safe in LaBarge ...a debilitated 
western settlement of no more than 75 people; a gas station or two, as many 
saloons, and a handful of little log houses of two or three rooms each. 


St. Lawrence's Church and Parish House, LaBarge 


I had been curious about this place for some time because, people said, 
no Christian service had ever been held in the town. But the pressure of 
my heavy schedule had never before permitted me to visit it. LaBarge 1s 
not the place of that name which appears on the old maps of the state— 
a solitary post office far from any town. It is the remnant of that notorious 

“boom town” of the oil days of the ’teens and twenties known, until ten 
years back, as Tulsa . . . in which every sin of man was said to have had 
free range! Now, with the boom over and a new name, it is but a healthier 
shadow of its older wicked self. 

It was now three in the afternoon. I had noticed a school a block length 
from the road, and had expected to find a mere handful of pupils. And I 


had seen their school-bus—converted from an old half-ton truck. So I 


fot 


LaBarge 


decided to visit the school and, to my surprise, found in that three-room 
building 54 pupils! At the invitation of the head teacher | spoke to them 
all as they crowded into a single room. Recalling that they lived more than 
50 miles from the nearest town of any size, I asked how many had ever 
attended a Christian service? 13 responded. 41 had never attended a 
Church service or a Sunday school. An inspiration came to me. I would 
be passing through here on Christmas afternoon with an hour to spare. 


“Will you come to Church service if I come here on Christmas after- 
noon at 3 o'clock?” Every hand went up. I said, “All right, we will have 
Church at the dance hall at that time.’’ Then I went to see the owner of the 
saloon and the dance hall, and asked him if I might use the hall. “Well,” 


he said, “I guess it can't do no harm.” 


Christmas afternoon, and a beautiful cold day— I stood in the doorway 
of the dance hall with my vestments on, and watched the people come in 
cars down the narrow roads from the hills, from the oil camps, from the 
ranches, for the first Christian service ever to be held in this place. The 
women and children got out of one side of the cars, the men from the other. 
The first came hesitantly into the hall and sat down on the benches in 
front of my portable altar. The men hesitated and then, with one accord, 
lounged into the saloon, a more familiar haunt. 75 women and children 
attended and we had a fine service. The men were not scoffers. They were 
on unfamiliar ground, and several weeks later were in the hall for Church 
with their wives and children. No other Church had thought it worthwhile 
to work with so few people, and we were the only Christian group there 
and of course still are. 


Why do I say, “of course still are’? Because since that Christmas in 
1938 those people have built a most practical Church and hall, and the life 


of the whole broad area of many square miles has centered there. It isn’t 
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paid for in full and it will be some time before it will be, but they raised 
much money themselves and the American Church Building Fund loaned 
them the rest, so they have a log Church and hall, standing proudly in 
the midst of the sagebrush. Services are held every Sunday. Sunday school 
is held; the guild meets; the grazing committee meets in the hall; the 
vote in national and state elections there, and boys play basketball there; 
they give dinners and decent dances there. On Easter after the first Christ- 
mas service, 29 persons were baptused. The 29 were lined up on one side, 
the 58 witnesses on the other. . . 


“Go ye and baptise—in all the world—and lo I will be with you always.” 


Class of 28 Baptised on Easter Sunday—Rev. Walter McNeil 
on left, Ven. Dudley McNeil on right. 


This account of our welcome in LaBarge is typical of the country west 
of the Continental Divide and, indeed, of all Wyoming. The people want 
the Church. Our taking it to them depends upon our resources. Doctors, 
dentists, clergy, are pretty much unknown in that country. Why? Because 
the people are so scattered that men in the professions cannot make a 
living. The people are many, but travel is costly when a doctor or a dentist 
or a priest must travel 30, 40, 50, 100 miles to get to the person whom he 
may help. The people in the East help us, and we do our job. 


In the foregoing story of LaBarge | have been skimpy with details, but 
it is a tale that can be equalled in almost any place “west of the great 
Divide.’ The territory is shaped like a right triangle, 250 miles down the 
upright, 150 miles across the base, 300 miles up the hypotenuse ay: 
vast land of untold possibilities! 
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What kind of people live in these overwhelming open spaces of the deep 
West? Railroaders in Evanston and Kemmerer to keep the main line of the 
Union Pacific in action. Oil workers see to it that the pipe lines never stop 
pumping their liquid gold so essential to the effort to defeat the Axis. 
Sheep men and cattle men maintain an unremitting flow of beef, and lamb, 
and wool. Tourist people live here to refresh our city dwellers so that they 
may return to their labors in the Middle West, and to our Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards. Coal miners, black with dust and weary from their 
struggle in and beneath the surface of the earth, sustain the gigantic labors 
of our trains, our ships and our defense plants, even as they keep the homes 
of our nation’s people warm in the winter months. These are our people, 
American people, who love God and their country, and want the Church 
so that they may worship Him, take the Faith to others, and rear their 
young in its redeeming truths and counsels. 


But to return to the blizzard. After I had spoken to the dance hall 
owner the storm abated. Getting into the car, I headed north again—north 
through what might seem to be but desert thick with sagebrush, but 1s 
in truth the greatest cattle country in the Republic. Ranches are hidden 
along the Green River, to the east a mile or so; the same Green River which 
farther south, becomes the mighty Colorado which, in turn, flows into the 
lake above Boulder Dam after many tortuous miles of canyons, waterfalls 
and rapids, splitting great mountain ranges of three states en route. To the 
left, as we drive north are the foothills of the Salt River Range, where during 


Making a Wyoming Road Passable in Winter 
ya 


the summer cattle are fattened on the tall mountain grasses of the national 
forest. 

After almost thirty miles of driving without signs of habitation (and 

the trafic on the road ts either nil, or almost nil, now that we have gas 
rationing), we come to Big Piney, a real “cow town” of the old West— 
perhaps some 300 people. Any number of people, good, industrious people, 
we might see before going over to the Church to talk with the Rev. Phil 
Hawley who was the only resident minister here. Phil has now transferred 
to the Torrington field and 1s being replaced by Mr. Nathaniel Parry. The 
Church of St. John the Baptist is an attractive little Church. The thing that 
first hits your eye is the beautiful walnut altar cross given by the Altar 
Guild of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. In the true style of the western mis- 
sionary, Phil lived in the vestry during the three days a week he spent here. 
He had stories to tell us since our last visit. He may talk of going on horse- 
back or snowshoes (called webbs here) for 15 or 20 miles to see a sick per- 
son, to baptise, or to conduct a funeral in some distant ranch house in the 
dead of winter. 

But we must hurry on. We take our leave of Phil, and drive still farther 
north. After 40 miles we come to Pinedale. Along the edges of Pine Creek, 
a pure mountain trout stream, this town is one built of logs at the base of 
the Wind River Mountains towering some 13,800 feet into the heavens. 


The first missionary went there about five years ago and found an Epis- 
copalian. When he knocked at the door of the log cabin where she lived 


The Ice Makes a Natural Bridge Across Arrowhead Lake, 
High in the Wind River Mts. 
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(a widow) with her three children she saw his clerical garb and said 
“Anglican or Roman?” He said, “Anglican.” She cried, “Thank God the 
Church has found me at last.’’ Evening prayer was said, and a celebration 
of the Holy Communion was held there the next morning. 


Now we have a beautiful little log Church, St. Andrew’s-in-the-Pines, 
whose plate glass altar window looks out on a perfect vista of pine trees, 
and the swift running waters of the creek. 


Before St. Andrew's was built, we held services in other such cabins, 
in a little log school house, and many other places. Finally the people said 
they must have a Church. Money came from many sources. The last 
hundred dollars, before the five hundred promised by the American Church 
Building Fund, came by virtue of a desperate call to a midwestern parish. 
On July 24th, 1938, the service of consecration was held in a packed 
hire eaiteeion raised in the East and presented before consecrated 
altars once again went forth to consecrate another altar in far away Wyo- 
ming, but, of course, augmented by sacrificial gifts from Wyoming parents 


and children. 


We must go farther north. Again we drive some 25 miles. The sage- 
brush suddenly disappears and we find ourselves on the “Rim.” The Rim 
is the top of a divide and we are abruptly taken down, down, down, into 
a wonderland of mountains, pines, wild flowers in the summer and great 
snow drifts in the winter. We have descended into the Hoback Basin. 
Here is a great mountain valley, 15 miles long, 5 miles wide, and, if 
you count the courageous ranchers who live up in the great canyons to the 
east and west, then 20 miles across. There isn’t a store, a town—yust a lot 
of wonderful, hospitable ranchers who were snowbound much of the year. 
They didn’t have a Church, or even a hall in which to gather. But they 


were willing to work for it. 


Greatest Elk Herd in the World—Jackson Hole, Wyoming 
[39s] 


In late April, with the snow 
still deep, a body of some 25 ranch 
men, with the Bishop of Wyo- 
ming and two other priests, left 
Roy Nealeigh’s ranch yard with 
a team and sled—over the road, 
across a sage and pine flat where 
the new Church was to stand, and 
then over the Hoback River. Be- 
cause 1t was early spring the river 
was high and only partly frozen. 
That was no deterrent as we had 
to cross, climb the hill on the 
other side, get into the pines of 
the mountains and cut the logs 
for the new Church. The sled 
lurched out on the tce, the horses 
fell thru belly-deep and the sled 
followed. Great waves of water 
and mud flew back on the sled as 
the horses pulled forward. The Bishop, drenched with mud and water, 
smiled like a good fellow. Incidentally, everyone in Wyoming thinks he 1s. 


Finally we got into the woods, the horses winded because of the deep 
snow. Ihe men piled out of the sled and off the runners where they were 
riding. We knew how long the logs had to be—so many logs 54 feet long, 
so many 32 feet long, so many 18 teet long, and so on. Soon the woods were 
ringing with the cry “timber’’; then a mighty tree would crash, someone 
with a tape would measure it and yell out 54” or “32” tobe put down in 
a little notebook he had. Then it was noon. Someone scraped the snow 
away and started a fire. Someone else put a coffee pot filled with snow 
on the fire. As it melted more would be added. Soon we had sandwiches 
and coftee. Someone asked the Bishop how we stood and he tallied up the 


logs that were cut. 


We started back to work and by four in the afternoon, all the logs neces- 
sary had been felled and, boarding the sled, we moved homeward. The 
horses had been fed the hay we had brought with us in the bed of the 
sleigh and were anxious to return to their corral and oats. We made the 
trip in record time. 


Sometime later, when the snow had melted, the logs were snaked our 
of the woods by teams of horses and rolled down the bank. There they were 
taken across the river, hauled to the Church location, and when the haying 
was done, and the round-up ended, the foundation posts were set in place. 
When we had the logs two high all around, on a glorious September day 
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we had the first service, a wedding there, with the mountains and the 
sky and the clouds giving a perfect benediction. 


Snowfall interrupted all operations in Hoback Basin except chores and 
cattle feeding. But winter passes, after eight months, and the Church 1s 
completed, the flooring, roofing, glass and hardware purchased with money 


the Bishop of Rhode Island secured by the sale of Mrs. Markoe’s ring. 
On August 3rd Bishop Ziegler consecrated the completed Church. By 


actual count more than 500 persons were present. Of course only a part of 
them could get into the Church. Most of the rest stood outside the windows 
and listened and the rest, drawn by the scent of food, wandered over to the 
barbecue pit where the cook was expertly and wonderfully barbecuing a 
whole steer over an open pit. | 
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I thought back, on that hot summer day, to all of the days that I had 
driven past here. The Church yard had been a morass sometimes, and at 
other tumes had been covered with a deep blanket of snow—4 and 5 and 8 
feet deep. As I looked at the ranch home across the road, I thought of the 
times that I had had to chop steps in the ice and snow down to the ranch 
door. I thought of all of our dreams and prayers that we might have a 
Church here and a library and a hall and a dispensary (at that time these 
seemed so far 1n the future) and I wondered how this had all come about. 

These things had been brought about by the sacrifice and labor on the 
part of people who live half the year isolated from other people. These men, 
women, and children of fine courage live up against the fame of life; men, 
women, and children, who do not consider themselves heroes at all, but who 
furnish, back in the hill country where they never see a movie, a drug store, 
an elevator, the food that our country depends upon now in this war. 


Church of St. Hubert the Hunter, Bondurant 


The Church was named the Church of St. Hubert the Hunter after the 
patron saint of hunters, because in the mountains surrounding this basin 
are great numbers of elk, moose, deer and bear. The people here live upon 
this wild meat for the greater part of the year, and a portion of their liveli- 
hood 1s made by acting as guides for hunters during the season. The altar 
window in the new Church depicts the vision of Saint Hubert, and was 
made and given by Miss Jessie Van Brunt of Brooklyn. The rustic altar 
was built by two brothers who live on a ranch far up in the canyon and 
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St. Hubert Window and Altar 


are snowbound much of the year. Until they began this project, neither 
of them had ever seen a Church altar. 


More of the dream for a complete ministry in the Hoback Basin came 
true a year ago. [Through the generosity of a friend in the East, we were 
able to erect a log building next to the Church, which contains the library 
and the dispensary. The library holds now nearly fifteen hundred volumes 
together with the new magazines each month, and for the first time these 
ranchers have access to good reading material. Another room in this build- 
ing is completely equipped as a first aid dispensary. When the State doctors, 
or the county nurses, come in for vaccinations or health clinics, they have 
a place in which to work. Still another room is partially fitted out as sleep- 
ing quarters for the doctor, or the priest, on their hurried trips through the 
country; all this, in an isolated mountain basin, where there 1s not even a 


7 SLOLE, let alone a town of any sort at all. 


After driving north for 35 miles through the Hoback canyon and part 
of the Snake River canyon, we enter Jackson’s Hole and come to the fron- 


tier town of Jackson. The Reverend Walter McNeil is Vicar of St. John’s 
Church and the outlying mission stations. | 

Since 1909 the Episcopal Church has been established in the famous 
Jackson Hole country. The parish is made up of the townspeople of Jackson, 


the ranchers in the surrounding country, forest rangers, cowboys, trappers, 
dude ranch owners, and the guests of dude ranchers who come from all 


En 


After a Winter Service—St. John’s, Jackson 


over the United States and foreign lands. Because of its scenic grandeur, 
Jackson’s Hole during the summer months, is a meeting place for the 
travellers of the world. 

The most vital service that St. John’s Church has undertaken in the 
past few years 1s active missionary work in the valley. In Teton County, 
outside of the town of Jackson, there 1s not a Church edifice except two 
summer ch 1apels, one maintained by our Church. Regular services are held 
in these only two months in the summer because in the winter, blinding 
blizzards and deeply drifted snow cover the highways 1 in some places to the 
depth of 30 feet, and everywhere the ground is blanketed by at least 7 or 
8 feet of snow making travel impossible except by snowshoes and snow 
planes. Each Sunday afternoon the Vicar goes to Wilson, a town of 200 
people located at the foot of Teton Pass. For more than a year, St. Luke’s 
Sunday School has been meeting in the log school house there. Forty 
youngsters and their parents are learning about Christ and His Church. 
The result of this work is seen in baptisms and confirmations. One day 
each week, winter and summer, the Vicar travels north, past Grand Teton 
National Park, toward Yellowstone, and visits four rural schools. This past 
winter the highway north was blocked with snow as usual. The automobile 
had to be put away and snow shoes had to be used. Twenty miles north 
of Jackson 1s the school at the Grand Teton National Park Headquarters. 
Here are six youngsters, sons and daughters of Park rangers. [hey 
received their palm crosses on Palm Sunday and heard the glorious Easter 
story in the snowed-in isolation of their log cabin homes, just as children 
in the metropolitan centers, heard the same story in their great parish 


Churches. 
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Jackson: St. John’s Hospital, Rectory, Parish House and Church 


Sull farther north 1s the little village of Moran, 20 miles south of Yellow- 
stone Park. A year and a half ago the children in the Moran School didn’t 
know the Lord’s Prayer. Now they say the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Apostle’s Creed, and many other things a “Christian 
ought to know and believe to his soul’s health.”” Last summer the school 
closed for its regular vacation, but upon the insistence of children and parents 
the religious education went on each week. This past winter 
Time magazine printed a story 
about the school, which related 
the incident of an infuriated 
moose that wandered into the 
school yard and kept the chil- 
dren imprisoned in the build- 
ing, until hours later he was 
shot. At Christmas time the 
children of the Elk and Moran 
schools presented the pageant 


of the Nativity. 
Off the Twogwotee Pass 


road, about twenty miles east 
of Moran, are two more 
schools, at Elk and the Hatchet 
Ranch. The snow is on the 
ground here for seven months 
of the year. A week ago when 
the Vicar visited Elk after an 
absence of nearly three months, 


A Summer Sunday at the Chapel of the Transfiguration, Moose 


due to closed roads and frequent blizzards, he was pleased to find that each 
morning when the children say the pledge of allegiance to the flag, they 
also say the “Our Father,” the creed, and other prayers. Some of our cit 
schools would profit by following this 
example. Recently three of these chil- 
dren were baptised in the school house. 
In past years Jackson’s Hole has 
been completely isolated for eight 
months of the year. When men, wo- 
men, or children became il or were 
injured in ranch accidents, they had to 
be taken by bob sled and team over 
high Teton Pass into Idaho to receive 
hospitalization. This was a precarious 
journey of many miles and many times 
the hospital was reached too late. Sens- 
ing the desperate need of these people, 
the Church, years ago, erected a mod- 
ern log hospital, which from that day 
to this, has saved lives and eased the 
suffering of many persons. Our hos- 
pital serves a territory over 100 miles 
across and yet our patients are our 
— neighbors. Patients and staff alike can 
hear the wild geese flying over. We 


Jenny Lake can look out of the window and see 
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the deer moving on the hillside. To the east of town in winter is the elk 
herd. Sometimes we serve venison and elk in the hospital. And so together 
with the Church where the spiritual life of the people is nurtured, and 
the parish hall where thé ‘social life of the community is centered, the hos- 


pital supplies the healing ministry of Our Lord. 


Few Churches in the United States have been more photographed or 
more widely visited than the Chapel of the Transfiguration, Moose, located 
in the valley under the shadow of the mighty Teton range which is viewed 
through a plate glass window serving as a reredos. No more beautiful setting 
can be imagined. Words are poor vehicles to describe the western atmosphere 
and the spiritual grandeur of this holy place where God’s natural creation 
is so majestically portrayed. 


A visitor arriving just before one of the Sunday services is startled to 
see an old time stagecoach, sO typical of the early West, rocking along 
over a sagebrush trail, escorted by a colorful array of horsemen and women, 
approaching the chapel. Soon they are in the church yard, and the guests 
of dude ranches who have been on the trail two hours, enter the Church 
for services. Off in another direction a company of riders can be seen wind- 
ing their way through the aspens and over the flat. These are boys and girls 
from other ranches. All the while automobiles have been arriving. Cameras 
are brought out to record this colorful scene. The Church bell in the lich- 
gate tolls out its clarion call, and the overflow crowd takes seats under a 
canopy of canvas outside open windows or lean against the brick fence. 
Bishop Gardner of New Jersey, who preached at the chapel one Sunday 
last summer, remarked, “One of the greatest sights I have ever seen 1s that 
picture of the stagecoach and outriders coming to Church this morning.” 


Services were inaugurated last summer at Grand Teton National Park. 
Each Sunday evening an outdoor vesper service was held in the amphithe- 
atre on the shore of insane Jenny Lake. With the sun dropping behind 
the Tetons, hundreds of campers throughout the summer joined in hymns 
of praise and in prayers of thanks to God Almighty. As the shadows length- 
ened over lake and forest, and as the cool evening settled down and the 
camp fires crackled and pierced the gathering dusk, and as myriad stars 
brightened the heavens, the voices of the worshippers joined as one voice 
in the immortal verses of the 12]st psalm: 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the bills; 
From whence cometh my help? 
My help cometh even from the Lord, 
Who hath made heaven and earth.”’ 


Along the base of the triangle, to the south, run the all-t -important 
Union Pacific Railroad and the Lincoln Highway. Here are four important 


aha 


towns, Rock Springs, Green River, Evanston and Kemmerer, whose stories 
may be found in Chapter II. No account of the Church west of the Con- 
tinental Divide would be complete without mentioning the new Churches 
in the Eden valley and at Cokeville. 


EDEN 


Bishop Ziegler, traveling the exciting miles of Wyoming's vast open 
spaces, came one day to the Eden valley, in which, for miles and miles, 
he did not see the Cross on a building. School houses, yes—but no Cross, 
and to the Bishop’s heart came a pain which could be relieved only by 
the fulfillment of his dreams for an unshepherded community, with the 
Cross standing as silent evidence that the word of the Master had been 
carried out. And so—the thought became the father of the act and the 
Bishop began immediately to interview the inhabitants of the community. 
They had long wanted a house of worship for themselves and their families 
and here was an inspired leader capable of directing their efforts. The result 
was the Garden Church of Eden, a log structure built by the people them- 
selves. Despite the obstacles which are ever present in the missionary field—- 
raging winter blizzards, vast distances, small funds for the expenses of 
travel—the work has gone on steadily. More than a year ago, the present 
Vicar was placed in charge. He and his people have made a reality of the 
Christian ideal of one house of worship for the whole community. 


Garden Church of Eden 


Old St. Bartholomew's 


COKEVILLE 
On the western edge of the Wyoming-Idaho border, is the town of 


Cokeville, very small in size but famous as one of the most important sheep 
and lamb centers of the West. The two pictures shown here give a vivid 
idea of the way the Church has gone forward in this little western town. 


The new Church was fully paid for and consecrated in 1942. 


The work of the Episcopal Church in the hard, thrilling country ‘west 
of the great divide” during the last five years, may be swiftly summarized. 
Five new Church buildings, two new parish houses, including one dis- 
pensary and two libraries, nine whole new territories opened up for Church 
services and Sunday Schools. The Church 1s at work in fourteen mission 
stations north of the Union Pacific, while all other communtons reach but 


St. Bartholomew’s, Cokeville 
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eight communities. Five of our mission stations are located in areas where 
there are no towns whatever . . . the centers of vast ranching districts. 
Indeed this is spiritual pioneering, and we who labor in the field are ever 
thankful to those men and women all over the nation who, by their prayers 
and gifts, have made this possible. 


St. James’, Kemmerer 


KEMMERER 


Men build towns in many strange places. Men settled the barren, sage- 
brush hills and valleys that are now Kemmerer, built houses, planted trees 
and flowers, made their homes and their town beautiful, not because of 
the scenery or earth that lies exposed to the sun and rain and snow, but 
because of the black coal that lay hundreds of feet under the surface. Kem- 
merer exists because of the wealth, not of the land, but under the land. 

Early in this century mining camps sprang up here. Gradually a town 
evolved itself. Sometimes for eight hours a day, sometimes for 24 hours a day, 
depending upon depressions and periods of prosperity, men labored and 
burrowed deep under the earth, and mine cars filled with black coal 
emerged to heat homes, make power, and now, to supply the engines and 
factories of wat. 

John Kemmerer founded the city and set apart three lots for the “three 
churches I think should be here.”” One was the Episcopal Church. Last 


year St. James, Kemmerer, celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of its found- 
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"6 and many people crowded the Church as the anniversary service was 
held. 

Through prosperity and depression, the brown shingled Church raised 
ies Crnss, always on a high level, never changing. In the last five years the 
dream and prayer of the Faithful has been realized—a resident priest. A 
rectory houses him and his family; a parish hall houses the social service 
and recreational activities; a Church houses the spiritual Ministry of Our 
Lord; a hospital 1s visited daily by the Vicar, the Rev. Robert W. Fowkes; 
and so, the teaching, preaching, healing, and redeeming Ministry of Our 


Lord is here. 


St. Paul's, Evanston 


EVANSTON 
When the Union Pacific abandoned the “track’s end,”’ roaring, bois- 


terous settlement of Beartown, and swept westward over and through the 
hills of southwestern Wyoming towards the historic Golden Spike at 
Promontory, Utah, the town of Evanston was born. Here, only a few 
miles from the Utah border, was coal aplenty and a never ceasing soutce 
of water from Bear River for engine boilers. 

From that time until now, when Churchmen, engineers and firemen 
keep the materials wanted in the fight for freedom riding over the rails 
to the East and West, and thence to the far corners of the world, the 
Episcopal Church has ministered to the needs of men and women and 
children, who have come from the East and made this western town their 
home. 

The Wyoming State Hospital, the railway men and their families, the 
ranchers living up and down the waters and tributaries of the Bear River, 
tourists and travellers, have felt the impact of the Church. 


Pel 


St. Paul’s Church, Evanston, has always, and 1s now, the Mother of 
a great missionary work, geographically larger than most Dioceses. From 
here her rectors have gone forth, with not only the consent, but the com- 
mand of her wardens and vestries and invaded un-churched areas up to 
200 miles distant, built Churches and parish houses, libraries and dispen- 
saries, baptised and presented for confirmation, taken the Blessed Sacra- 
ments, and brought to many an isolated family for the first me the com- 
fort and ministry of the Church. 


Now, stronger than ever, she 1s looking forward to an even more 
extended ministry of Our Blessed Lord. D. B. MCN. 


GREEN RIVER 


In the shadow of Castle 
Rock, a striking sight to every 
passenger on the trains going 
west and returning to the east, 
stands St. John’s Church. 
Founded in 1892, by Bishop 
Ethelbert Talbot, St. John’s 
has never ceased to bless all 
who come beneath the shadow 
of its cross. Like Cheyenne and 
Rawlins, Green River is a great 
divisional point on the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Consequently 
the Church 1s called upon to 
minister to large numbers of 
trainmen and their families. 
The Vicar, the Rev. C. L. Cal- 
lahan, serves the missions of 
Granger and Eden; this last 
the site of the now famous 
“Garden Church”’ on the Ore- 
gon Trail. While St. John’s is 
herself but a mission, the loy- 
alty of her people has permit- 
ted Father Callahan to extend 
his services far afield. He 1s, 
incidentally, a product of Wyo- 
St. John’s, Green River ming Missionary College. 


SPAPTERILY 


FREMONT COUNTY AND THE BASIN 
OF THE BIG HORN 


This ruggedly beautiful country 1s dominated by a river which, strangely, 
has two names. The Wind River rises in the deep recesses of the moun- 
tains named for it, and gathers power as it sweeps through the rich lands 
of Fremont County. Swinging to the north, it has for thousands of years 
cut and burrowed through the Owl Creek mountains, and eroded a spec- 
tacular gorge known as Wind River Canyon. When it rushes from this 
glory of towering cliffs, at a strange ruffling of its surface known to the 
Indians as “the Wedding of the Waters,” it abruptly becomes the Big 
Horn and ts comparatively calm as it goes by Thermopolis . . . site of the 
renowned hot springs. 


Trinity, Lander 


LANDER 


This is one of the prettiest of Wyoming's little cities as it nestles at the 
-feet of the mighty Wind River Range, where these mountains, to the west, 
attain Wyoming’s greatest heights. It was under the leadership of Dr. John 
Roberts, then a young missionary fresh from Wales, that the Church came 
to Lander in the early eighties. This meant travel by horse, back and forth 
between Wind River and Lander, in all weathers and—for years—in peril 
of Indian attack. 

But Lander has grown from a mere village with a fort to restrain the 
Indians, to be a splendid town. There the Church has built and maintained 


a finely equipped hospital named for Bishop Randall, the pioneer of our 
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district back in the sixties and seventies; and there, too, the state has a great 
school for the backward and mentally ill among its children. Thus Trinity 
Church—a fine log structure, cedar sheathed, with adjoining parish hall 
and close-by rectory—has an important mission to fulfill. The Vicar, the 
Rev. W. H. Ward, ministers eagerly to a broad field of ranchers and farmers 
and constantly is called upon to supplement the ministry of missionaries on 
the Indian reservation. 
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Bishop Randall Hospital 


BISHOP RANDALL HOSPITAL 


LANDER 


Wyoming as a whole, and particularly Lander and the adjacent territory 
surrounding it, are truly proud of the Bishop Randall Hospital. A life-size 
oil painting of this lovable pioneer clergyman who came on long and danger- 
ous journeys through the then wilderness to minister to the spiritual welfare 
of the people in this frontier section graces the wall of the reception hall and 
is one of the very first things to greet the visitor upon entering the hospital. 
The cornerstone of this hospital was laid on March 9, 1912, by the late 
Rt. Rev. Nathaniel S. Thomas, then Bishop of Wyoming, through whose 
zeal and labors this splendid building, which for the past thirty years has 
filled one of the very greatest needs of this area embracing some 200 miles 
square. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hainworth is superintendent and the Vicar at Lander, 
chaplain. 
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St. James’, Riverton 


RIVERTON 


This fine town, ideally situated in the fertile valley of the great was 
River which flows on through the Shoshon1 gorge previously described, 1 
the site of St. James’ Church and its rectory. The Church, splendidly Bile 
of logs, 1s served by the Vicar of Lander who also penetrates the Wind 
River mountains for services at Atlantic City, and goes east to Shoshoni. 
St. James’ Church was built in 1931 because Riverton was growing swiftly, 
and the owners of the great lumber and beet- “sugar industries, along Seip 
their employes, needed the ministry of the Church at its best. 

When anyone is familiar with the Church in Wyoming, he imme-_ 
diately thinks of Father Roberts and his work among the Indians. But 
there is another strong personality in Fremont County who has been instru- 
mental in building Churches for white people, and who, in at least one 
case, laid the logs one upon the other with her own hands—Miss Adeline 
Ross, commonly known as “Rossie’’ by all who love her. She 1s partially 
responsible for Episcopal Churches at Riverton, Shoshoni, Dubois, Morton 
and Missouri Valley 

Miss Ross has retired every year for the last 7 or 8 but in each instance, 
a day or two of retirement was all she could stand, and she came back on 
the job in Riverton again, making numerous calls, getting new candidates 
for eee and confirmation, and easin 
trouble or in sorrow. 


g the way for many hearts in 
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Tucked high in the depths of the Wind River Mountains in the south- 
western corner of Fremont County 1s Atlantic City, and a few mules further 
on, her sister town of South Pass. The latter is a ghost town, while Atlantic 
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St. Andrew's, Atlantic City 


City holds on to a little of its former glory because of the placer mining 
still carried on there. In the 1860's and early *70’s, these two places were 
the center of the gold rush fever. The rushes to California and to the Yukon 
were no wilder than those of the people who poured in by wagon train, 
push carts, stagecoaches, or on foot, so greedy were the settlers who came 
for gold. 

The little log Church of St. Andrew’s is visible evidence that the Cinieh 
was here with the very earliest settlers. Atlantic City is snowed in for 7 
months of the year and mudded in for 2 more so that services can now 
be held only in the summer months as a clergyman must come up from 
Lander or Rock Springs to officiate. And yet in spite of this, one faithful 
communicant, winter and summer, goes up the hill to the Church on 
Saturday afternoons, puts on a fresh altar cloth, sweeps and cleans, and 
opens the lectern Bible for the lessons of the day. 
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St. Luke’s, Shoshoni 


SHOSHONI 


St. Luke’s, at Shoshont, 1s a Church “set on a wind- -swept hills 
bell can be heard over all the little town. John Roberts had built it, but it 
had fallen into disuse and wreckage. So, with a population demanding the 
wogk of the Church, Bishop Ziegler saw to its rehabilitation in 1937. Fifty 
mules from Lander, an mission is served by the Priest of that place, whose 
duties are as manifold as his opportunities. The irrigation projects of the 
government are swiftly transforming the dry plains into arable land, and 
the surrounding territory 1s surely destined to support a large population 
already beginning to arrive. 


DUBOIS 
The Lander fteld, filled with attractive Churches in lovely places, has 


no more romantic a building than the old log Church with its parish hall 
at Dubois. Dubois, an old stagecoach refreshment station on the long drive 
from Lander over Iwogwotee Pass to the Yellowstone and Jackson Hole, 
is eighty miles from Lander. In an isolation made tolerable by the double 
gift of magnificent mountain scenery and a hospitable people, St. Thomas’ 
Church meets the needs of the “town-folk’’—1in utter loneliness 1n winter, 
and of scattered ranch people far off in the hills. 


No particular gift of imagination is needed to visualize all that the 
Church means to these people spiritually, morally, socially, educationally. 
This project alone justifies the whole missionary program of the Church 
of God. The Rev. Clifford Wilson, the Warden of Ethete, is now in 
charge of Dubois and his work 1s meeting with a remarkable response. The 
missionary 1s desired because of his service, but he is loved because of him- 
self. Sunday service at Dubois over, he drives 100 miles south to minister 
to Indians at Arapahoe. 
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St. Thomas’, Dubois 


MISSOURI VALLEY 


For a hundred miles the Wind River periodically carries railroad ties 
fashioned in the forest far to the north. Along this hundred mile stretch 


its waters are borrowed to All the ditches which irrigate farm lands pro- 


ducing grass and grain for Indians and whites alike. Just two years back 


Service in Partly Constructed St. Martin's 


these thousands of acres were dry and gray or purple with scattered sage- 
brush and Spanish bayonet. Now an abrupt change! A great dam, built 
by a far-seeing Interior Department, controls our river and for fifty miles 
one may traverse a great area, barren last year, laid out in orderly farms 
growing potatoes and beans to feed great armies. 
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LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Many of the newly settled have already erected modern farm homes 
and buildings. Some still live in shacks, tar-paper covered, or of fence 
boards borrowed from the last town, or in log cabins. Some live in cellars 
not yet built upon. They are families dislocated by drought and sandstorm 
from their former dust-bowl homes in Nebraska, the Dakotas, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. Many are cultured people, the mother of the household a former 


Before Irrigation 
eoae 


school-teacher, from any of the states named, or Missouri, or New Mexico, 
or Texas. We minister to them, Miss Harriet E. Orth succeeding: to the 
ministry of “Rossie’? who now pretends retirement, holding services at 
Morton, and building a great Church and community center at Missouri 
Valley. This last, because we shared in the first great YOUTH OFFER- 
ING is named St. Martin’s after the young man who enlisted in an arm 

at 16. Martin shared his covering by dividing his military cloak with a 
freezing soldier, and later became a bishop. His day is July 4th. His day 1s 
November 11th as well. On November 11th, 1943, the Governor of Wyo- 
ming will be present to see the Bishop of Wyoming: consecrate the fine 
new log Church dedicated to the boy soldier and saint in another time 
of war waged so largely by the youth of the world. 


After ieee 


THERMOPOLIS AND BASIN 


As its name implies, Thermopolis is a city of hot springs to which “‘the 
halt and the lame’’—perhaps, too, the spiritually blind—come from every 
quarter of the nation. Long before the white man came, this tremendous 
spring, biggest of its kind on earth, was the resort of the red men who 
were aware of its medicinal worth. And, under treaty with the government, 
wise old Chief Washakie secured forever the rights of his people in these 


healing waters. 


Trinity Church, with about 200 members, is the heart of an important 
ministry and an extended missionary opportunity. The many hospitals 
and rest homes in the State Park built around the springs inevitably mul- 
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Trinity Church, Thermopolis 


tiply the duties of the Vicar, whose mission carries him on to Basin and 
Greybull, to Worland, to Lovell and Powell. Basin has an attractive Church, 
here pictured; but Worland 1s so far deprived of this privilege and oppor- 
tunity. Here, however, 1s a very active guild of eager women in whom— 
with their men—hopes run high. But only gifts from without can make 


this possible. 


St. Andrew's, Basin 


EOMELD 


This town, center of a great sugar-beet industry now imperilled by the 
war, 1s normally a thriving place. Originally a Mormon community, to 
which “Gentiles” were not welcomed with eagerness, 1t 1s finding with a 
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St. Thomas’, Lovell 


growing understanding that the Episcopal Church has a message peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of every man. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Thomas, 1s attractive; and, under con- 
tinued strong leadership will meet the challenge of a growing community. 


POWELL 


While Lovell and Powell can hardly be called “larger towns,’’ as in 
the heading of this chapter, they are within the general broad district of 
which Thermopolis is the heart. But Powell is growing rapidly. When 
the Shoshone River was dammed, as it narrows in the Shoshone Canyon, 


St. John’s, Powell 
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water for Irrigation was immediately available, and this whole area was 
opened for agriculture. 


People, increasing 1n numbers as the years pass—certain to multipl 
tremendously when the war is done, welcome the Episcopal Church. St. 
John’s Church, already too small, will have to be enlarged ere long if the 
opportunity, so obvious to all who know this country, is to be seized. 


CODY 


In the summer of 1899 the stage arrived in Cody from Red Lodge with 


more than the usual number of travellers. Colonel Cody and his family 
were escorting Colonel and Mrs. Peake to the new townsite. The Peake 


Christ Church, Cody 


family were from Washington, D. C., and had known Buffalo Bill for a 
number of years. He had persuaded ee to come to Cody by promising 
that there Mrs. Peake would regain her health. Washington physicians had 
permitted the move on the grounds that she had but six months to live in 
any event. 


The climate conspired with the nearby mineral springs to restore good 
health to the fine southern lady. But she was not happy in the rough frontier 
town. She wanted to go to Church, and there was no Church. A letter was 
sent to the nearest minister, a Baptist who lived seventy miles away, but 
he hasn't been heard from yet. Mrs. Peake kept urging her friends that there 
must be some Church which would come and minister in Cody. An Epis- 
copalian, Mrs. Oakie Snyder, wrote to the Bishop at Laramie. She didn’t 
know his name, but she had heard of a cathedral there and with a cathedral 


ought to be a Bishop. 
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Bishop Graves received the letter and sent it on to Bishop Funsten who 
lived in Boise, Idaho. He knew of no town named Cody in his district, 
but he investigated and found it to exist. To get to Cody would require 
his travelling 1,000 miles, but he made the trip in October, 1900. He held 
a service, to the delight of Mrs. Peake, and returned the following year 
to minister further to these isolated people. 


Meanwhile, the people of the town were recognizing the need for a 
Church building. And one evening a group of local men were engaged in 


A Missionary Calls at a Mountain Cabin 


the favorite pastime of the West, a game of poker. Colonel Cody, Gov- 
ernor Beck, Jake Schwoob, and several others were friends. A few hands 
were passed and the pot grew to sizeable proportions. Buffalo Bill suggested 
that inasmuch as the game was for fun no one man ought to be allowed 
to win a sum equal to that on the table. It was decided then by the partici- 
pants that the winner would give the money toward a Church building of 
a denomination which he might choose. 


Governor Beck won the stakes and immediately proclaimed that an 
Episcopal Church would be built. Bishop Funsten was notified of this 
contribution and he hurried to Cody to receive it. Meanwhile the ladies of 
the town were not to be outdone. They gave dinners and bazaars until they 
had a sum as large or larger than the men. Christ Church was built and 
consecrated 1n the fall of 1902. 


In celebration of its fortieth anniversary the congregation decided to 
renovate the building and to become a parish. The necessary steps have 
been taken to effect both improvements and Christ Church stands ready 
to serve the Cody country for a second forty years. A new roof, a new 
interior, a new spirit among the members of the new parish witness to the 
virility of our Faith. J. F. MCL. 
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Refinery Producing 100 Octane Gas 


MEETEETSE 
On the Greybull River, so named because of an old grey buffalo bull 


which once harried the drivers of the early day wagon trains, lies a quiet 
little “cow town”’ called Meeteetse. This picturesque village, lying between 
hills beside the stream, was an early trading center, the first settlement in 
the Big Horn Basin. Freighters from Lander to Red Lodge paused here to 
meet and mingle with their friends. Ranchers then and now provisioned 
their spreads with those necessities of life unobtainable on the plains and 
mountains of Wyoming, salt and flour and sugar, needles and thread. 


St. Andrew's, Meeteetse 
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The advent of the railroad, many miles to the east, at the turn of the 
century, took from Meeteetse its important place on the thoroughfare, 
but it has remained the center of supply for ranches fifty miles around. It 
still offers the opportunity for conversation and fellowship to the cowboys 
and lonely sheepherders of the range. The town, small and quiet except 
on Saturday night, fills an indispensable need in the economic and social 


life of many people. 


Jimmy Dye was an old sheepherder, who cared for his band out on the 
range. He came to town about three times a year. All those other days 
and months he saw no one save the camp tender who brought him supplies 
once a week. When he desired conversation he talked to his dog. But he 
saved most of his words to exchange with his friends when he came to town. 


Jimmy would come in, with his wages in his pocket, and walk to the 
mercantile store. He would purchase twenty dollars worth of candy and, 
taking it to the school house, distribute it to the children. Jimmy was 
loved by these youngsters. His coming to town was a holiday for them. 
Then Jimmy would buy what he needed 1n clothes and ammunition before 
spending another three or four months on the mountains and plains. When 
all was done that needed to be done, Jimmy went to the bar to visit and 
talk to some men. He lived in the bar for a week. Most of the time he was 
drunk. And when his money was gone, having had enough human fellow- 
ship, he returned with his dog to his band of sheep. 


Jimmy died on one visit to town. He was drunk when he died, too. A 
minister was called in to bury him from a building down the other street 
(there are two). This minister didn’t understand Jimmy, nor did he know 
Jimmy’s friends. He spoke of the evils of drink and of what happened to 
the soul of a drunkard. Jimmy’s friends picked the body up while the 
preacher was still talking and carried him out to the graveyard on the hill. 
There they buried him while Bill Simpson read the Burial Office from the 
Book of Common Prayer. That is why St. Andrew’s Church stands on the 
street to the school house. The Episcopal Church prays for the dead. It 


doesn’t condemn them. 


St. Andrew’s Church 1s going to be painted this summer, lich-gate, 
steeple, and all. There children are baptised and people fed and the dead 
are buried decently and in order. So our house of God must be decent and 
in order for men like Jimmy Dye and all others who go to meet their 
Maker. J. F. MCL. 
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St. Cornelius Church, Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Park 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


A foot of new snow on the latest date that Easter comes, April 25th, 
greeted the Vicar of St. Cornelius’ Mission when he arrived for service on 


the evening of that day in 1943. 


Although all of the Park except narrow strips along the Montana and 
Idaho borders 1s in Wyoming, the ministry at the government-built chapel 
has long been in the care of the Rector of St. Andrew’s Church in Living- 
ston, Montana. The Church began its services in 1905, when the Park 
was still under supervision of the army. The Rev. J. F. Pritchard, the 
Priest in charge of the missions at Emigrant and Gardiner—both in nearby 
Montana—was responsible for this venture. But in 1921 the mission was 
organized under the direction of the Bishop of Montana, and dedicated to 
St. Cornelius’. The building of this, the Yellowstone National Park Chapel, 


is an interesting story worth the telling. 


In about 1909 the late Judge John Meldrum, United States Commis- 
sioner for the Park, wrote to the Senator from Wyoming that “any kind 
of need can get a building except the need for religious services!” This 
ironic epistle eventually resulted in the erection and furnishing of this 
beautiful chapel at the Park Headquarters in Mammoth. The building, 
controlled by the Church though put at the disposal of those other Faiths 
that may wish to worship in it, was consecrated by Bishop Thomas of Wyo- 
ming on St. John-the-Baptist’s Day in 1913. 


Since 1929, the Rev. L. D. Smith, has held services not only at Mam- 
moth but also at Old Faithful. Since Bishop Ziegler has taken charge of 
the work in the Park, the Priest at Cody, during the tourist season, has 
held services at the eastern loop, Canyon Lodge on Sunday mornings, and 
the Fishing Bridge in the afternoons. Thus the Church is known to America 
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on holiday. For such arrangements are made that, at some important point 
in the great National Park, an Episcopal Church service is held on ever 

Sunday throughout the tourist season. Now, with the removal of Father 
Smith to Dillon, the responsibility for the Church’s ministrations has been 


shifted to the young shoulders of the Rev. John McLaughlin, Rector of 
Christ Church, Cody. Le) 


HEART MOUNTAIN, WYOMING 


Trains carrying 600 or more began arriving two and three times a day 
at the jerrybuilt camp beneath Heart Mountain. There Japanese and Jap- 
anese-Americans from California, Oregon and Washington were intro- 
duced to Wyoming sagebrush and dust and wind. This was in August, 
1942. These people were removed from their homes because the nation 
feared for its safety. Caucasian Americans had never taken time to under- 
stand these people of Oriental features, and thus when war came between 
their native land and their adopted country, they were suspected and 
feared. No act of sabotage was committed by them. They just looked like 


a Jap, and the military had said, “A Jap 1s a Jap 


Into barracks, divided into six apartments, these people were led. Four 
and five in a family lived in one room, with no partitions, no means of 
insuring privacy. In place of food, family style, it was food mess hall style, 
three hundred and more eating from rough wooden tables and benches. 
There were cots and skinny mattresses, but no chairs, no tables, no rugs. 
When the dust has been swept out and their baggage unpacked (each 
evacuee was allowed to bring 150 pounds, no more), they sat down to view 
their condition. And it was not good. In many cases all their friends had 


Japanese Congregation at Heart Mountain 
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Mr. Yokota Holding the Interest of Some Arapahoe 
Children at Ethete 


been sent to other camps. Here they were on a barren plain surrounded by 
strangers and foreigners, for most of them were American citizens by birth. 
Barbed wire surrounded them. Soldiers, well armed, peered down upon 


them from watchtowers on every side. 


Schools—there were none. Stores, as they knew them, had disappeared 
from their lives. Streets there were, but no sidewalks, just dust when dry, 
and mud when wet. There were showers and laundries, which was an 
improvement over the assembly centers into which they were herded in the 
states on the coast. What hopelessness, what bitterness, what sorrow was 
theirs. 


But the Church was alive. First the Protestants united into a Com- 
munity Christian Church. Organs and pianos and books were provided 
by Cody and Powell Churches. Services were held in a barracks that was 
called a recreation hall. Fine lot of recreation there could be in a bare build- 
ing. But an altar and a cross from the Episcopal Church in Cody did help 


to make it look like a spiritual home. 


In nearly a year the people to whom this thing was done have re- 
adjusted their lives completely. They have set up courts of justice, built 
ae and stores, and their Church is now quite beautiful. They have a 
red dossal to hang behind the altar, covering the bare, ugly wall. The 
altar is painted, and brass candlesticks with a wooden cross gold leafed, 
give them a refuge where they pray to their God, Who only is Just, Who 
only is Love. And they pray for the day when His Kingdom shall come, 
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when all men shall know that God has made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the whole earth. 


Holy Communion 1s celebrated regularly, and the congregation 1s cared 
for by a resident, a lay reader, Luke T. Yokota, who presented eight for 
Confirmation recently. “God is a very present help in tume of trouble,” 
as these people well know. (But the Rev. John F. McLaughlin, Rector of 
Cody, has been in high measure the creator and the pastor of this redeem- 
ing work.) The congregation is now organized and our last convocation 
has recognized it under the name of the Church of the Atonement, apropos 
for a people making atonement for the sins of their cousins. 


Holy Trinity Church, Gillette, Wyoming 


Devil’s Tower, Northeastern Wyoming 
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Oleg aM Pa RS ey 
ALONG “THE LIT TlE-POWDER RIVER 


The title of this chapter describes a broad sweep of territory embracing, 
in its reach, a much wider area than that lying beside the banks of this 
historic stream. In Wyoming, rivers are of vital.1 importance. Without them, 
irrigation—the life of the land—would be impossible, and the great arable 
mass of the state would be no more than a barren, uninhabited plateau. 
But these beautiful streams are significant to all America as the headwaters 
of the great rivers west of the Mississippi, and often of the “Father of 
Waters” himself. At this writing the “Little Powder River Missions” are 
within the field of the Rev. Sidney Morgan, from whose words the follow- 
ing description 1s condensed. 

In this north-eastern area miles seem as fence-posts. When the prairie 
priest must cover ten thousand square miles, divided between three coun- 
ties, his parish is a big one. Many an eastern Diocese is smaller than a 
Wyoming county, and the ever-travelling mussionary’s problems have been 
intensified by that military necessity which reduces his gasoline supply and 
lowers his speed. The difficulty involved in movement between stations, 
within the hours on which Sunday services are possible, was always great. 
Now, especially 1 in the low temperatures of the long winter—with icy roads 
a hazard—it 1s both wearying and rife with peril. Great festivals, such as 
Christmas and Easter Day, require a circuit of two hundred miles before 
the final services are finished and the priest may go home. And the ever 
essential visiting holds him constantly to the road and the trail. 


The hazards of winter travel, the unexpected emergency, the desperate 
call of the seriously ill, demand that the missionary be ever ready. He may 
have to spend the night 1 in a blizzard far from the nearest habitation. So 
he must have a heated car with an abundance of gasoline, blankets for 
warmth, an oil lantern for the dual purpose of heat and light, and “emer- 


gency rations.” Whatever happens, the Church must go through! 
Gillette, headquarters of the missionary, is a ranchers’ supply base and 


the only town in all of Campbell County. During pioneer days the Rev. 
William Whitehead, Vicar of Sheridan, used to drive his horses 112 miles 
that the Faith of the Church might be kept burning in Gillette. Inter- 
mittently he held services upstairs 1n an old store building until, in 1912, 
the present splendid little Church was built and consecrated. Parish- 
loners are scattered far and wide, and are compelled to dttve—sometimes as 
far as sixty miles—over rough, muddy, unimproved roads. Except during 
the dry days of the hot summertime these trails are likely to be almost 
impassable, and the Priest must struggle through to minister to the sick, 


the dying, and the needy. 
bata tet 


Church of the Gocd Shepherd, Sundance 


SUNDANCE 


A hundred miles to the east of Gillette, almost hidden among the dark 
pines of the famous Black Hills, lies the neat little town of Sundance. 
Thirty mules from the closest railroad, it remains as one of the old-fashioned 
truly “Western” communities in the District. “Calamity Jane,” notorious 
“gun-moll” of the old bandit days, lived there in dire poverty for many 
years after her penitence and the advent of the law. The attractions of 
“defense work”’ beyond the borders of Wyoming have proved too attractive 
to many of our people, but the hardy remnant—one day to multiply again 
— struggle for the Faith, and give liberally to its support. 


Christ Church, Newcastle 
een 


NEWCASTLE 
Against the Dakota- -Wyoming border, toward the south, 1s Newcastle, 


another of the important towns in Sidney Morgan’s vast field. Here, as in 
Gillette and Sundance, the Episcopal Church was first. Christ Church was 
originally situated among the pines; but the ravages of the “Black Hills 
beetle,” aided by seven years. of drought, has played much havoc with this 
natural beauty of the land. Newcastle, like its sister towns, is the heart of 
a body of Church people widely scattered over the broad range on farms 
and ranches. Again, distances are vast, yet regular schedules of services 
are maintained and a thorough personal ministry is carried on. 


Fifty miles to the north of Gillette lies “The Little Powder River School 
istrict’ —a tiny settlement in almost utter isolation. A single-roomed 
log schoolhouse 1s the solitary public building; and here, since the first visit 
of our priest ten years ago, services have been regularly held. 


GLENDO 


To the south of that hard, yet dramatic field, lie the missions until 
recently cared for by the Rev. W. I. Lockwood, lately Vicar of Torrington. 
In the spring of 1940 the call came to the Vicar from the Cundall boys at 
their ranch near Glendo. Their father had died, and these loyal sons desired 
the ministrations of his ancestral Church. This old rancher, one of the few 
surviving pioneers in the foothills of the Laramie mountains, had grown 
up in the Church of England and—in over thirty years of tsolation—had 
not failed to instruct his loved ones in the rudiments of the Faith. Now 
they had but one desire; that he should be buried with the rites of the 
Church. The service was held in the old chapel of the Congregationalists, 
the one building large enough to accommodate the crowds. 


St. John the Baptist, Glendo 
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When the priest arrived, after 72 miles of hard driving on roads thick 
with gumbo and slippery with slush and ice, he found this almost aban- 
doned building disreputable with falling plaster, a door hanging crookedly 
from its broken hinges, and a roof leaking upon the assembled people. 
Moisture seeping in from broken windows painted clammy brown festoons 
around the inner frames. The Office for the Burial of the Dead proceeded 
despite this mess; and, with service done, the Vicar spoke to the people 
about the old pioneer’s faith in God, and their apparent lack of it. The 
result was that both Bishop Ziegler and Father Lockwood were invited to 
hold services, to visit the “sick and the whole,’ and to re-establish Chris- 
tianity in Glendo. Baptisms followed. Then Confirmations. The use of 
the old, nearly ruined Church, was secured from the body which had 
abandoned it. Ere long, a host of the people—including some who had 
been officials of the Congregational Communion—petitioned the Bisho 
that he take over the building for the continued use of the Church. This 
was done with the first purchase price a gift from the Church Building 
Fund. The building was reconstructed into a new beauty and usefulness 
and largely by the eager hands of volunteers. Things moved swiftly. On 
Whitsunday of 1942 one hundred people filled the new-born Church, re- 
dedicated to St. John-the-Baptist by the Bishop, and a new mission was 
added to the Wyoming family of Churches. 


ESTERBROOK 


A great mountain certainly mentioned more often in pioneer narratives 
than any other, Laramie Peak, stands so boldly high over its great long 
range that it can be seen from east 100 miles and from west just as far. 
At its foot, far up grassy slopes above the plains, and just where the 
“parks”’ alternate with pine forests, and rocky ridges, and granite buttresses 
like lesser mountains tossed aside, a Chapel, the Church of the Ascension, 
is being erected of logs cut out of the forest some weeks ago. 


The people of Esterbrook (name applied to the post office) are the 


girls and boys, the men and women, the grandparents still with them, a 


Site for the New Church of the Ascension, Esterbrook 
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Marking the Site 


hardy race of ranchers whose families stem from the pioneer home-seekers, 
soldiers and miners, who homesteaded the clearings and fenced grass 


acreage sixty and seventy years ago, when Custer’s battleground was still 
wet and red with blood. 


On Ascension Day, 1943, the men and women, and eight young girls 
from St. Mary's of the Plains, 150 miles away, gathered for the first 
religious service. Then the axes rang on umber, the trees fell, were swiftly 
peeled for a Church; soon the altar will be placed and baptisms will be 
followed by “the laying on of hands’? and communions, and the Church 
will bless the people of the Laramie Mountains as in sixty other places 


in Wyoming. 
TORRINGTON 


The Priest in charge of this region resides at Torrington where his 
spiritual center is All Saints’ Church. Originally most of the people who 
made up the congregations came in from ranches out on the Rawhide and 
Cherry Creeks, but a few lived in the little houses of the dusty little rail-. 
road town of thirty years ago. At first services were held in the homes of 
the people, but soon congregations grew too large and the present building 


All Saints’, Torrington 
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was taken over from the Congregationalists in 1912. Somewhat more than 
a year ago the people began remodelling. With proceeds from the sale of 
the old parish hall, plus gifts of cash and pledges from the congregation, 
a new Church was to be erected around the old one, doubling 1 its size and 
affording a spacious “undercroft.’’ But war intervened, and priorities forbid 
construction until the shadow lifts and opportunity is again at hand. Tor- 
rington is, thus, the heart of a promising field for the advancement of the 
Church; for this is a thriving town from which a nicely housed Vicar may 
adequately minister to a field whose destiny is expansion. The Rev. Philip 


B. Hawley has just been appointed to the Torrington field. 
HARTVILLE - SUNRISE 


The little stone Church at Hartville, standing in the early days of the 
century at the end of what Bishop Thomas called “a row of brothels, 
gambling hells and assorted dens of iniquity,” has been the theme of 
appealing stories concerning the splendor of the Wyoming opportunity. 
This “oasis of righteousness’ commanded the loyalty and the respect of 
the itinerant cowboys who met at Hartville enroute over the old Chisholm, 
Oregon, and Mormon trails. The little cemetery—a bit of precious con- 
secrated ground—still holds remnants of the rude wooden crosses erected 
over the earthly remains of loved and, often, lonely souls. A little Church 
School cared for the children compelled to exist in the horrid midst of this 
“ribaldry and wantonness,” and saved many of them for the Kingdom 


of our Lord. 


For a period of twelve years the Hartville Church was not used. Vandals 


and decay attended this neglect. In 1939, under the leadership of the Bishop 


Church of Our Saviour, Hartville 
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and his Vicar, the building was re-erected and finely equipped, so that the 
regular services already begun again might be held in a worthy place of 
wotship. Through the interest of the Bishop, and the activity of Father 
Lockwood, this now active little mining town has taken the Church to its 
heart. A Church School thrives. People of all nationalities and many Faiths 
are interested. Local amateur craftsmen have beautified the Church build- 
ing with many needed gifts, and others out of their pure love of God. 
Hartville 1s both a challenge and a comfort to this missionary Church of 
ours, for funds given and spent in its support nobly repay themselves. 


In order that all parts of this community may be reached, each activity 
is held in a different place. The Church, a gem of native stone, nestles in 
a hillside between two cliffs at the end of Hartville’s main street. The 
Guild meets 1n a social room at the Grade School in the lower end of Sun- 
rise. Since the two towns run together, this meeting place lies midway 
between the Church and the Sunday School building. This last is a chapel 
owned by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, and loaned to the public 
for religious purposes. 


The Sunrise mines produce the ore which, shipped south to Pueblo, 
makes steel and rails and ordnance by which this war is waged and won. 


WHEATLAND 


The beginnings of the Wheatland congregation go back to the years 
1910 and 1911 when services were held in the Globe Hotel, a ramshackle 
frame building designed to accommodate neighboring ranchers on business 
or pleasure trips to town. Those were the days of earth roads and rutted 
trails devoid of bridges, of travel on foot, and of occasional and wheezy 
trains. 

The early missionary, wading the Laramie River and “making the 
ranches on foot”’ often as not, would remain with the people for days, shar- 
ing their food and scant comforts, and teaching the Gospel to these lonely 


All Saints, Wheatland 
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eager listeners. Sometimes a borrowed horse would carry him to the next 
ranch. 

The day came in 1911 when one old timer announced, “Well, I guess 
we might’s well git confirmed and start this thing off right. We can’t git 
ready for Heaven no sooner.’ Efforts of these first people who received the 
Laying on of Hands, plus the vigorous support of Bishop Thomas, resulted 
in the building of a lovely brick Church which was consecrated sometime 
in 1912. Since then the Wheatland mission has had the service of the oe 
rington priest almost constantly. The towns are sixty miles apart and, 
winter days and nights, travel is often difficult and even dangerous. 


Christ Church, Douglas 


DOUGLAS AND GLENROCK 


Here is a pretty place with a good Church and Rectory and a new 
problem! It has a Prison Camp for Axis captives who, in some way, cannot 
escape the need of the Church’s ministrations. The surrounding country 
ts rich with farms and ranches, and the highway—the main cross country 
road through Casper and to the Yellowstone—is crowded with traffic even 


In war time. 


Christ Church, a sturdy frame building, 1s placed among lovely trees, 
a most attractive setting; a most advantageous center from which to serve 
the people of the town, itself a thing of beauty, and the hungering souls of 
the broad neighboring area. The Vicar, the Rev. George B. Oakes, goes 
regularly to Lusk, far to the east; and often little Glenrock, with its hand- 
some Church of logs set on a hill and built through the energy of Bishop 
Ziegler, is under his direction. Here, again, in all three of these growing 
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Christ Church, ere 


communities 1s that kind of opportunity for which the Church in Wyoming 
lives. 

At Glenrock, whose House of Worship ts also “Christ Church,” woman 
lay-readers, Mes. Floyd Fenex and Mrs. William Walkinshaw, habitually 
conduct the Choir Offices when the Priest is absent on the pressing duties 
of his call to other fields. 

EeSk 

It was in 1891 that the Church first came to Lusk, a town high up in . 
the state not far from the Nebraska border. The Church, with a square 
tower surmounted by four pinnacles symbolizing the Gospels, isa quaint 
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building. It has one of three rood screens existing in Wyoming Churches. 
“Local talent’? built it, and the people of little St. George’s Church are 
justly proud. 

Lusk is a busy town; and, though the mission Church is served by the 
Priest at Douglas, progress 1s inevitable though growth must be slow. Often 
the Church in a small community 1s actually of greater importance than a 
city’s Cathedral; since it 1s the only source of spiritual comfort and inspira- 
tion within the reach of an isolated people. Always such missions will 
require outside uieese Their people may do wonderful things, but num- 
bers must be small . . . especially in a vast thinly populated district like 


that of Wyoming. 
BUFFALO 


Yesterday we picked lilacs, and today we have eight inches of snow. 
A snow storm in the middle of May may cost the sheep men the loss of 
many precious new lambs. “It must be very cold in Wyoming in the 
winter,” writes a friend in the East. Sometimes it 1s, but we manage to 
get the Church’s work done anyway. People and Clergy alike have learned 
how to weather all storms. 

St. Luke’s Church in Buffalo was founded by the sturdy pioneers of the 
70's and 80's; people undaunted by hardship and failure, people determined 
to wrest a living from a stubborn and exacting land. Many of these pioneers 
are still with us . . . full of vivid tales of the old days when, though life 
was hard, the Church was not found wanting. One of them, a woman, 
writes to me enclosing her offering for the War Commission. [his 1s what 
she said: 

“I am glad to make a contribution to this work and know it will be of 
effect. In the course of a long life, much of it spent on the frontier, I have 
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never been in a community so remote that Episcopal Priests did not at times 
reach it, to minister to those who needed their services.’ 

The Rev. Rex Simms, from whom most of the above is quoted, is Rector 

of Buffalo where he lives in an attractive rectory, and ministers in a Church 
worthy of this lovely town. 

The facts described in the above quoted letter can be duplicated in 
many another Wyoming city and town. . . places like Buffalo which came 
into being under the shadow of some Army Post; services in some school- 
house or hotel, then a proper place of worship. Most of these Churches can 
never be large as numbers go, but all of them will long continue to meet 
the needs of their several communities sending their youth to strengthen 
the greater urban centers of the nation. 


EDGERTON 


For twenty years a woman has worked and played, has taught and 
prayed and has commended our Holy Religion to the people of a town just 
over the edge of the immense oil field of Midwest, Wyoming. Thousands 
of oil derricks stand like stripped trees in late fall. Hundreds of people 
work at their bases producing fuel and power for peacetime production 
or wartime destruction. By day the sight is horrible, by night the sound 1s 
interminable. But all is endurable because of a ministry so wonderful. 
Boys and girls, women and men, have been brought into relationship with 
God through the Church through long years of yearning for a Sanctuary, 
almost unhoped for, because the essential thing, the love of souls and utter 
fidelity consumed the woman missionary. She has organized the children, 
taught religion in the schools, promoted parties for fun, for entertainment, 
for instruction, for education and for companionship. She has answered 
every call for Red Cross Service, has used her car for emergency ambulance - 
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trips fifty miles to hospital, has presented a hundred for baptism and 
another hundred for confirmation. At last, at long last, gifts were given, 
appropriation from the Woman’s Auxiliary was secured, her people sacri- 
ficed time and money, and one of the loveliest of Wyoming’s new Churches 
has been built and paid for and furnished and consecrated, the new All 


Souls’ Church, Edgerton. 


When a priest is needed the Rev. Rex Simms drives ninety miles down 
from Buffalo, but Mrs. Louise U. Blake, United Thank Offering worker 
is the woman. The forty-six baptised in All Souls’ Church last year and 
the forty- nine confirmed there last year prove that every time the Church 
bell rings the people respond, not to the ringing of bells alone, but to a 
Christian woman’s love which draws, when rightly directed, men and 
women and children to Christ. 
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CHAPTER SVI 
LITTLE,SNAKE RIVER MISSIONS 


The Little Snake River Missions are, perhaps, unique in the Church. 
Established in this ninety-mile-long valley almost fifty years ago, by an 
Irish “remittance-eman’ who found himself unable to live without the 
services of the Church of Ireland, they have carried on the work of our 
Lord throughout the years without a break. The two settlements, Baggs 
and Dixon, have Church buildings, with a rectory and parish house at the 
latter place. Services are held in school houses in the hamlets of Savery, 
Slater and Battle Creek, and in a community house called “Pep Hall,”’ 
high on the Continental Divide, at Three Forks. There are no other com- 
munions represented by active organizations in this valley and the Epis- 
copal ministry is the only one available to the three hundred inhabitants 
of the villages and the four hundred or more souls engaged in ranching. 


The entire social life of the Snake River people revolves about the 
Church. Dances are provided free in the schools, the town club-rooms of 
Baggs, and the parish house in Dixon, by the use of phonograph which 1s 
carried about from place to place by the Vicar. Movies, the rented 16mm. 

variety, are a regular feature in the same way. Ihe Bishop’s Committee 


St. Paul's, Dixon 


stages an annual rodeo which draws crowds of spectators from hundreds of 
miles away. 

The riders, ropers and bulldoggers are the men of the valley, and even 
the younger boys and girls take their turns at calf-riding and cow pony 
racing. 
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Service at the Rodeo 


Travel in this valley ranges from modern to the most primitive forms. 
The Vicar, Leon King, on his calls drives up the valley many miles toward 
the Continental Divide in a present day type of automobile, changes to 
a sixteen-year- -old, high-wheeled, mountain climbing Dodge, transfers to 
a horse at the end of the car trail and may even finish a trip to the most 


remote of his parishioners on snow-shoes, even 1n the summer. 


The Little Snake River Valley has been the scene of many interesting 
events. Iwo of the famous early day scouts, Jim Baker and Jim Bridger 
roamed this country. Jim Baker is buried here and several of his descendants 
are active members of the Church. The setting of one of the most des- 
perate battles between the Indians and the white men, where even the 
Indian squaws joined in the fray and were finally annihilated with their 
men, 1s at the foot of a huge mountain called Battle, which dominates the 
entre valley. 


At Battle Lake, a scenic spot on the backbone of the continent, 1s the 
place where Thomas A. Edison, on a fishing expedition during the early: 
days, broke his rod and seeing the dangling filaments of bamboo decided 
to try them in his heretofore unsuccessful attempts to make an incandescent 
light bulb. On his return to the laboratory the bamboo filaments made 


possible the hoped for light, and electric ilumination was given to the world. 


A former Vicar tells this story: At one of the missions, the service had 
progressed to the point where the sermon was being delivered. The room 
was watm and apparently one of the younger cowboys had imbibed a little 
too freely before coming to Church. He became restless and started to talk 
to his neighbor. The people about him succeeded in quieting him momen- 
tarily but soon the disturbance was worse than before. After several of these 
occurrences the preacher left the pulpit and going to his pew requested the 
young man to leave. This he did, apologizing profusely as he made his 
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St. Luke's, Baggs 


way rather uncertainly to the door. A moment later the hoofbeats of his 
horse were announcing his departure. The Vicar resumed his place in the 
pulpit and continued with the sermon, but in a few minutes the horse was 
heard returning to the Church, the door flew open and down the aisle 
came the weaving cowhand. He stopped before the pulpit and, laying a 
silver dollar thereon, said “Pardon me, Parson, I forgot to leave my col- 
lection,’ and staggering out once more, he mounted his horse and rode 
away singing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 


The net proceeds of this summer's rodeo and dance exceeded $600 and 
will go far toward the projected new log Church at Battle Creek, a stone's 
throw north of the Colorado border. 
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CHAPTER VI 
PIB mh raed ed Gre Be oe OE ae! 


Easter Day, 1920-°Sr. Mary's of the Plains, Rock River, Wyoming, 
was completed and filled with people of the community; a child was bap- 
tised and three were confirmed. In all the years since, this little building, 
the first and only Church of the windiest point on the wind-swept Laramie 
plains, has stood beside the Lincoln Highway, witnessing that people in 
Rock River believe in God. But not too vigorously. For the services were 
few, the Sunday School languishing, the communicants dwindled until for 

ears only one individual was reported. The town itself had dwindled to 


but half its old size. 


Six years ago on a Sunday morning, the newly consecrated Bishop of 
Wyoming, hurrying to a more distant town on that icy road, saw smoke 
blowing from the St. Mary’s chimney. It was 30 degrees below zero. The 
Church had long since been so sand-blasted by summer winds as to appear 
quite deserted, and abandoned. Windows were broken. The Bishop went 
in. The cast iron stove and stove-pipe were red hot to the second elbow. 
Around it stood eight children and a woman, a Christian woman, keeping 
faith alive in some, awakening faith in others. 


The Bishop introduced seen? complimented the teacher, said prayers, 
but then could not restrain his thoughts. “How can this community per- 
mit its only evidence of a corporate belief in God to come to this state of 
neglect and disrepair?” Ihe reaction was immediate. “Let’s restore our 
Church.” A canvass of the people of Rock River brought in enough. More 
than three hundred dollars were raised that week. ant: Church was tre- 
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Bishop Ziegler Preaching at Outdoor Service 
Near Rock River 


paired and repainted and a ministry provided and for six years services and 
Sunday School have been continuous. 

The abandonment of a Church and the withdrawal of the pastoral 
ministry from a community of people is a dreadful thing. When mission- 
ary interest lags and contributions dwindle and appropriations are cut, the 
Bishops of missionary districts have sometimes been driven to the closing 
of Churches in an effort to balance the budget. Let us repeat: It is a dread- 
ful thing. The people are let down. Some are resentful. Others are indit- 
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ferent. Both resentment and indifference have to be met by the missionary 
who would come to reopen the work. It has taken six years of persistence 
and love and devotion by missionary priest, and deacon and three laymen, 
one succeeding another until, at last, after six years, the little community 
of Rock River, again has a vigorous, growing, worshipping Church of 
St. Mary’s-of-the-Plains, giving evidence to all who pass on the Lincoln 
Highway that they, corporately, believe in God. W. H. Z. 


Fox Park 


FOX PARK 


St. Olaf’s-in-the-Forest 1s a Church with a peculiar history. When 
prices for railroad ties are high and the need for them 1s great, many people 
move into this little forest town and our Church ministers to them all. 
When prices are low and ties are not badly needed, the camps are closed 
down and the people move away. Fox Park becomes a ghost town and the 
doors of St. Olaf’s are closed. 

Three months ago, despite the war, Fox Park was deserted. But now 
the camps will be reopened and the Church will respond again to the needs 


of the people. 


HANNA 


The majestic heights of snow-capped Elk Mountain look down upon 
the small town of Hanna. A typical western town stemming from an old 
pioneer settlement, Hanna supplies coal and water for the 150 war-laden 
ees of the Union Pacific which roar through the town daily on their 

to the centers of defense industries. Familiar sights in Hanna are the 
Nake | covered wagons and the horsemen passing through the town 
to their various grazing grounds. Besides native Americans, the community 
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is made up of many nationalities. These 
sturdy people compose the congregation 
of St. Mark’s Church which is the 
nucleus of a large missionary field. This 
district consists of five Churches—St. 
Mark's, Hanna; St. John the Baptist 
(colored) , Hanna; St. James, Encamp- 
ment; St. Luke’s, Medicine Bow, and 
St. Barnabas, Saratoga. Because of the 
wide distances between each Church it 
is not possible to hold services in each 
every Sunday, but a regular schedule 1s 
maintained so that one pastor may serve 
them all in turn. 
St. Mark’s, Hanna, headquarters of 
the field, has progressed rapidly in it- 
self. Its oe has a great desire 
_. . .. to extend the chancel and sanctuary 
err eC hasch: Sebool. eastward about thirty feet, with a 
hi pene basement room for additional Church 
activities. [he Church school and con- 
gregation are already too large for the present space. A building fund has 
been started for this purpose. The doors of St. Mark’s are of course never 
locked and the bell never fails to ring a welcome note, “Come to worship.” 
The Colored Baptist Church had stood in Hanna for a great number 
of years supposedly for the purpose of ministering to the colored people who 
lived there. During the years prior to 1938, the building had been allowed 
to deteriorate and for a long tme no minister had come to hold services. 
In 1938, Father Kellam, our Vicar in charge of St. Mark’s Church, Hanna, 
offered his services to these fine colored folk. His offer was accepted. He held 
services for them regularly and, 
about a year later, presented al- 
most the entire congregation to 
Bishop Ziegler for confirmation. 
The name of the Church was 
changed from St. John’s Bap- 
tist Church to the Church of 
St. John the Baptist. This 1s the 
only colored congregation in 
Wyoming. Their faithfulness 
is exceptional and they have a 
fine choir which has sung in 
several other Churches of 
ours. Mts Jobn’s, Hanna 
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Encam pment 


ENCAMPMENT 


St. James’ Church, Encampment, is located in a valley sixty miles 
south of Hanna. Several years ago, this community was one of the most 
active of copper mining towns and was able to boast of the longest tram- 
way in the world. When the ore petered out, the community gradually 
grew smaller as many families moved away. The Church has weathered 
the storm. In place of the mine, large ranches have sprung up in the 
valley; thus the community goes on. St. James’ Church and Holiday 
House stand on a hill overlooking the community. Holiday House is a 
recreational building for the use of the clergy and their families during 

vacations. It is also used by the Vicar overnight when he pays his calls 
in the community. 

Encampment is a popular dude ranch center. There are many rivers 
and creeks to attract the angler who desires good trout fishing. St. James’ 
has meant much to the community. [here are seventy- ever men in the 
service of their country from this community ; thus an honor roll bearing 


the names was placed near the altar in St. James’. 
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St. Barnabas , Saratoga 


SARATOGA 


St. Barnabas’ Mission Church is one of the oldest in this Hanna field. 
A notation 1n the old register reads: 


AS | promised, I have at last found my father’s church 
record book in his own handwriting in which he says he held 
the first Episcopal Church service ever held in the valley at 
Saratoga on May 1, 1888. He was then serving the Church in 
Rawlins and would ride horseback to Saratoga (40 miles) 
away and give the people there a weekly service when the 
weather permitted. A little handful of faithful communicants 
and followers built the church and in May, 1889, he resigned 
his charge at Rawlins and came to Saratoga as Rector of the 
church he founded and with his family remained here until 
November, 1903, when he and his loved ones returned to 
Rawlins where he spent his declining years. Rev. Dr. Hunt- 
ington died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Alfred Heath, 
in Rawlins, May 25, 1905, aged 85 years.” 

October 11, 1925 Yours truly, 
Laura C. HEatTu. 


-St. Barnabas, with its cross towering above any surrounding building, 
speaks to the community as the bell peals forth the message—‘Worship 
within.” A large class of men, women and children were recently con- 
firmed by Bishop Ziegler. St. Mark’s choir and many of her congregation 
accompanied the Bishop and Vicar there for this special service. There was 
only space for the procession to go single file, for it was the occasion when 
the Bishop unveiled two large honor rolls bearing the names of the men 
who have gone into the service of our country from that community. 


a 


St. Barnabas ministers to many ranch homes in the surrounding country. 
Saratoga is a mill town. Some of the best logs are hauled by truck and rail 
many miles and are milled into rail ties, logging, lath and lumber. It 1s 
also a tourist center where fishing and hunting parties prepare for the 
treck to the streams and hills. 


Services are held twice a month in St. Barnabas, a Church school gathers 
each Sunday for instruction, and a young people's chor helps the services 
greatly. St. Barnabas’ Church desires to do her part in the community, thus 
the doors are ever open to welcome those who would come to pray and 
worship. 


MEDICINE BOW 


The book written by Owen Wister, The Virginian, gives us some very 
interesting information regarding the early history of Medicine Bow where 
today we have the only Church building in the town. The “Virginian” 
first appears in the story at Medicine Bow. The old corral and boarding 
house have long since disappeared, but old timers there will show you 
where they used to stand. 


Church services are held twice each month in St. Luke’s. The congte- 
gation is made up of local people and ranch families who live many miles 
over the plains. 


Recently, the Vicar visited a family thirty-six miles away. There he 
baptised the mother and two children in the ranch home in the presence 
of the father, school teacher, and ranch helpers. On Easter, April ft 
Bishop Ziegler confirmed the entire family in St. Luke’s in the presence 
of a large congregation of town and ranch neighbors. A Church school has 
been established on that ranch and also one in the neighborhood of Elk 
Mountain where children and parents come together on Sunday for religious 
instruction. 


This missionary 1s challenged every day. New families on ranches and 
in lumber camps are looking to the Church to minister to their religious 
needs. The Vicar starts Bat from Hanna with his car equipped with a 
private altar and communion needs, books, vestments, registers and cer- 
tificates and a complete equipment to take care of his needs, through bliz- 
zards or sunshine. The Church 1s always ready to minister to the isolated 
people scattered over the plains mountain country of this Hanna field. 
Who knows—one might, by following a wagon road for miles up a canyon, 
come upon a little ranch home where the Vicar is a welcome guest, and 
very often baptisms or the celebration of the Eucharist has brought a family 
back to the Church after an indifference of many years. Wyoming 1 is a 
missionary state and the Church is always ready to perform her missionary 
promise. H. HH. H. 
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ON THE WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 
SHOSHONE MISSION 


In west central Wyoming 1s the large Wind River Indian reservation, 
including the broad fertile valley of the Wind River, extending on to the 
top of the Continental Divide. On this reservation live the Shoshone and 
Arapahoe Indian tribes. The former are mountain Indians and live on the 
western and mountainous part of the reservation while the Arapahoes, who 
in the early days roamed the plains of Wyoming, Nebraska, and Colorado, 
reside on the eastern part. 

In 1882, President Grant gave these Indian people into the spiritual 
care of the Episcopal Church, and the Reverend John Roberts was appointed 
to come to Wyoming to begin the evangelization and education of these 
Indians. He arrived in Green River City in February of 1883, and took the 
stage from there up over South Pass to the reservation. It was a bitterly 
cold winter and a raging blizzard struck them while they were going over 
the Pass. The stage driver who took an immediate liking to the young 
missionary told him to sit up on the box with him, so that he could show 
him how to keep from freezing. This he did, and arrived safely on the other 
side of the mountains, but when they looked inside the stage, they found 
that all the other passengers had frozen to death. John Roberts came to 


Wyoming from Wales. 


George Wallowingbull in 
Ceremonial Dress 
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Dr. Roberts and Forrest R. Stone, 
Supt. of the Wind River Agency 


Shortly after Father Robert’s arrival, a soldier in the garrison at Fort 


Washakie shot and killed the son of the Chief. Washakie, the Chief of the 
Shoshones, vowed that he would kill the first white man he saw to avenge 
the death of his Indian son. The captain of the garrison called John Roberts 
in, told him the story and said that he believed this incident would be the 
cause of another Indian war. The mussionary told the captain not to worty, 
that he would settle the affair in some way that would avoid bloodshed. 
Jumping on his horse, he rode 15 miles into the mountains where he knew 
Washakie had pitched his teepee. It was just dusk when he arrived. He 
called Washakie out, told him he knew of his vow, and said to him, “The 
only white men besides me are the soldiers 1 in the fort. They all have 
dependents, but I have none, so kill me.’’ As he said this he ripped his 
shirt, baring his chest, and awaited the Chief's knife. Washakie looked at 
him for a moment and then said, “What is it that you have that gives you 
such courage? Come into the tpi and tell me.” He told the story of 
the Master who gave his life that others might live. About midnight John 
Roberts left the Ghiee having baptised him, and persuaded him not to 
keep his vow of killing a white man. From that fateful evening until now, 
a period of more than 60 years, John Roberts has ministered to the Indians, 
first both the Arapahoe and the Shoshone, and in later years as the work 
progressed and he was given more assistance, just to the Shoshones. 
Although called many times to other work in more civilized places of the 
country, he always refused to leave his beloved Indians and today he is 
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the only white man who knows their tribal secrets. Dr. Roberts has been 
the builder of a dozen Wyoming Churches, the mission buildings in 
which he lives and still works, the school where his daughter, Gwen, teaches 
twenty-five Shoshone girls, and the character of thousands of Wyoming 
Indians and white settlers.» 


At Our Father's House, Ethete 


ST. MICHAEL’S MISSION 
Rev. C. E. (Coacn) Wirson, Warden 


The Arapahoe Indians are one of the finest tribes of Indians in the United 
States. The Shoshones occupied the entire reservation until 1876 when a 
treaty was made whereby the Shoshones gave up half of the reservation to 
the Arapahoes. Since that time there has been very little intermingling 
between the two tribes. Physically, mentally, linguistically, and religiously 
the two tribes are considered very different. 

The Arapahoes are one of the tallest and largest people of any race. They 
are typical Plains Indians. The Arapahoes have always been a very religious 
people, regarded as such by both whites and Indians. They call themselves 
Nunna-e-na (People of God). They have the story of Creation which 1s 
similar to the Bible history. They too, believed in a Deliverer and when they 
accepted Christianity, they found Him in Our Lord. Their doctrines, sacred 
ceremonies, traditions, history, and folk lore are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation orally, and through these teachings they can trace their 
history for many centuries back to the Sear to this continent. The 
clam that 7 Old Men (700 years ago) of the ttibe crossed the ice far 
away in the northwest. The Sacred Pipe, which was given to them b 
Jevaneauthau (God) when He created the earth, has led them safely in 
their pilgrimage through the ages to the present time. 
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In 1910, the Arapahoes asked Bishop Thomas if they could have a 
Church school and Church of their own. This was the beginning of St. 
Michael’s Mission which now includes over 700 acres of land, many log 
and stone buildings, all designed either for the religious, educational, social, 
or economic betterment of the Indians. 

The Mission is laid out in the form of a circle, Indian Council style, 
with stone and log buildings facing it. There is a large school building 

which houses four classrooms, an activity room, office, school dispensary, 
kitchen and large diningroom. There are besides the school buildings, four 
residences, arts and craft building, a large store building, Chapel, and 
Coolidge Guest House, all facing the circle. The gymnasium and all the 
farm buildings are outside the circle. 
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Some of St. Michael's Children 


Since the beginning of the establishment, the school was a boarding 
school until, by governmental decree, all Indian schools were made day 
schools. This was an attempt to keep the family unit intact, and the 
hope was that the Indian child would take home each day some new 
idea of cleanliness, of an ideal of living, and transmit it to the rest of 
the family. So at St. Michael’s now, we have school buses going out each 
morning to pick up the 125 Arapahoe children who attend the school. At 
noon, the children are served a good, balanced dinner to supplement the 
very poor diet that most of them receive in their father’s tip1 or cabin. 
After the children have finished the eight grades here, they can attend 
the Lander High School or the Government Indian School. Of course 
many of the children don’t go to high school anywhere. We are very proud 
of the fact that some of the graduates are now on the honor roll of the 
Lander High School, which is not an Indian school, nor exclusively for 
white children. 

There is no law compelling an Indian child to attend school, so we 
must furnish every incentive for his wanting to attend, and we have found 
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On a Picnic 


that by making the rules for participation in athletics and ¢g gyi classes 
very strict, we are able to obtain a high percentage of attendance. In order 
to compete with white schools, we must keep up to their standards in 
academics, sanitation and equipment. This year St. Michael’s Mission 1s 
the only Indian school admitted to the Junior High Basketball Tournament. 
In the last four years our team has lost only two games and they have won the 
tournament for the last five years. Indians are under the same selective service 
law which governs all the rest of us. Graduates of St. Michael's and com- 
municants from among the Shoshones have both enlisted and been drafted 
into the Navy and Army and have made us proud by earned advancement 
in all the services of war. 

All medical work is under the supervision of the Medical Director of 
the reservation with whom we are working in closest cooperation. The 
health program is stressed throughout all the grades. The government 
doctor from Fort Washakie examines the children twice during the year. 

~ All minor ailments, cuts and bruises are cared for in the school dispensary, 
and all other cases are taken to the hospital at Fort Washakie. 


Shoshone Mission School 


When Bishop Thomas was building the chapel on the reservation, he 
explained to the Chief that Church buildings have distinctive names such 
s “St. Paul’s,”’ “St. James’,” “St. John’s,” etc., and asked the Chief what 
he wanted to call this new Church. He replied that it could be called noth- 
ing else but “Our Father's House” and it has been called that to this day. 
In addition to regular services for all of the Arapahoes, daily services for 
the school children are held there. It is a stirring sight to see more than 
100 Indians at a time, the squaws wrapped in their colorful blankets, and 
the braves with their long hair braided, coming up the aisle to make their 
Communions. 


SHOSHONE MISSION 


Ten miles west of St. Michael’s Mission 1s the Shoshone Girls’ School 
now operated by Miss Gwen Roberts, the daughter of Dr. Roberts, who 


lives in partial retirement there. This school building (see picture above ) 


Shoshone School Children 
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was built by Dr. Roberts himself, out of bricks which he made from the 
clay on the reservation. Nearby is the little log chapel where the Shoshones 
have come for many years to worship the God made known to them after 


Washakie’s baptism. 


St. David's, Fort Washakie 


FORT WASHAKIE 


At Fort Washakie, the government town on the reservation, we have 
recently completed a beautiful new log Church, St. David’s. On Christmas 
Eve a year ago, this Church was consecrated and for the first time on the 
reservation, Arapahoe and Shoshone people sat down together in a public 
building. 

The Indian work has been done well in the past, and with the inspira- 
tion of Dr. Roberts to guide them, the Reverend C. E. Wilson, Warden 
of St. Michael’s Mission; Deaconess Marian Brown, pastor to the Arap- 
ahoes, and Deaconess Edith M. Adams, minister at Fort Washakie and 

sat Crowheart; Miss Roberts, principal of the Shoshone Indian Mission 
School, and all others on the staffs of the two missions, will more and 
more nurture the life of the Indian people in Christ. 


“Coach” Wilson's Ordination 


CHAPTER IA 
THE WYOMING MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


The first fruits of the Wyoming experiment in the training of a min- 
istry, specially fitted to grapple with the acute and different problems of the 
real West, were reaped in December, 1942, when five men were ordained 
by Bishop Ziegler. 

In realization of the peculiar needs of our rural fields, and in under- 
standing of the financial difficulties which keep many men out of the Priest- 
hood to which God has called them, Bishop Ziegler founded this school 
of “intensive practical theology.’’ But it is no “easy-to- “open backdoor to 
the Ministry.” All but one of its students have been university men, 
most of them graduates. Some have had seminary training. All are required 
to pass the Canonical examinations expected by the Church of college 
graduates. Private studies ate exactingly supervised. Iwice, or three times, 
a year, the men meet for ten-day periods of intensive teaching by a compe- 
tent faculty; long days in which men, made rugged by the life of plains 
and mountains, undertake amounts of work that would stagger a younger 
seminary student. No academic subjects are omitted, and great stress 1s 
laid upon the problems and methods of the practical ministry as it meets 
the needs and hazards of this trying country. 

All Deacons, regardless of their seminary schooling and examinations 
elsewhere taken, are now required to undertake this course and to meet 
its tests. Experience has proven that, beyond all question, this post-sem- 
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inary training is essential, especially in the method of interpreting the Faith 
in the common language of the range and mountain people. Thus the 
school corresponds to the internship required of all graduates of the medi- 
cal colleges, inasmuch as the teaching faculty consists of men who have the 
double advantage of intellectual competence and daily involvement with 
the actual programs and problems of parochial and missionary life. The 
students not only learn how to apply the Christian Faith through teaching 
methods adopted to the specific need, but also are drilled in practical ways 
of dealing with the types of individuals produced by the areas in which 
they serve. As the need arises specialists will be brought in for special 
instruction. 


An invaluable factor in this scheme of things 1s its attraction of Wyo- 
ming men to a native ministry. And when, on July 18th, 1942, four men— 
one already had been ordained—were made Priests in an impressive serv- 
ice in the Cathedral at Laramie, a great need was realized. These men 
were supremely happy in the knowledge that they were returning to work 
among the very people with whom their lives already were intertwined. 
The missionary ideal is to be known only as it 1s lived. These men had 
lived it and, in the living, learned. Each of them had justified his call by 


the competence of his service in the field. 


Wyoming Missionary College is a mobile unit in the Church's train- 
ing system. It moves, here and there, into fields where varying types of 
missionary work can be observed and practiced. Bishops of other jurisdic- 
tions may wish to send their young men to it for periods of training; and 
others, loving the Church, may feel moved to help toward its library and 


its essential expense. 


The Jackson “School,” 1943 
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CHAPTER 


WHATSOEVER. YE: DO UNTOsTHE: LEAST: OP et ies 
MY BRETHREN, YE DO IT UNTO ME 


There are other ways in which the Church can and must help people 
than in starting parishes and missions, and building Churches. The Church 
must always be on the alert to discover people with special needs—the 
orphan child, the education of ranch children, the relief of the sick, and 
other special needs. The Wyoming Church has recognized these needs 
and has tried to fulfill them. 


THE CATHEDRAL HOME FOR CHILDREN 
A REAL HOME! That is what all educators agree has the most 


influence in assisting children to grow into well-developed citizens, phys- 
ically, mentally, morally and spiritually. The Cathedral Home has always 
had as its highest aim, the making and continuing influence of a home 

where each child may find loving shelter and the best influence for his 
growth. 

The Home was founded 1n 1910 by Bishop Thomas, with the assistance 
of Archdeacon Dray who was called “The father of the Home.” At that 
time there was not a place for dependent children in Wyoming. Though 
other homes have been developed since then, the Cathedral Home has 
steadily maintained its high standards and continued to minister to a full 
enrollment of children and young people. Although the Home is under the 
jurisdiction of the Episcopal Church, children of all Faiths are accepted. 
The aim is always to keep the family unit intact, in the hope of reuniting 
the members at some time. 

The Cathedral Home children attend the public schools and enter into 
the life of the community, sharing its fun and its work, in every possible 
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Sherwood Hall, the Cathedral Home for Children 


way. Ihey attend the Cathedral Church School, sing in the choir and 
serve at the altar. Daily services are held in the lovely little chapel in 
Sherwood Hall, which building now houses the Home. 

As soon as their age permits, the children share in the work of the 
Home, each beginning with some little duty. The girls, in this way, learn 
household duties and the boys are trained in the tasks about the Home 
which naturally fall to young men. 

A board of trustees composed of men, and a board of managers made 


Penetrating a Mountain Fastness 
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up of men and women, assist the superintendent, in planning a program 
which meets the requirements of each child, and in providing substantial 
meals. The staff which directs the program and maintenance of the Home, 
under the supervision of the superintendent, Mrs. Horace Cooper, U.T.O., 
is chosen for special skills, and for fine character influence. At present fie 
enrollment is larger than at any time in the history of this institution. 


JANE IVINSON MEMORIAL HALL 


In September, 1943, Ivinson Hall will open its doors for the twenty- 
third consecutive year of fine educational training for girls. The fact that 
this school has continued an unbroken service to the young women of 
Wyoming and other states, 1s a tribute to the wisdom and foresight of the 
earnest and far-seeing Church people who planned the school in 1921. 
Gratitude is always felt toward Mr. Edward Ivinson who gave his home to 


house the school, and to Mr. C. B. Voorhis who, in 1927, built Virginia 


Cottage to take care of the expanding needs of the school. 


During the depression, of course, there was a curtailed enrollment, but 
since that time it has built up steadily until last fall the school opened with 
capacity attendance, the buildings repaired and in perfect order, and bright 
with light wall paper and paint, new dishes and glassware, a high grade 
of library furniture installed in the study hall, and dormitories and rooms 
furnished with excellent new beds. Additions to the library include fine 
editions of standard works given by Bishop Ziegler from the Sherwood 


library, and a new edition Be the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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Scholarship and interest in intellectual pursuits have steadily advanced 
over this long period of years. Great care has been taken to build up the 
health of the students by consistently appetizing meals, a well-planned 
sports program, and modern dancing. Social development 1 1s gained through 
a home life where the art*of living is stressed. Parties, teas, dinners and 
luncheons provide opportunities for social development and for the girls 
to enjoy fun and good times. Here they act as hostesses to their friends. 
The chapel is being remodeled and when school opens in the fall a really 
Churchly room, with a beautiful altar, will be the setting for daily services 
which are a joy to Miss Whitehead, the staff and the gitls. The devotion 
of the girls to these services and to their Bible study proves beyond a doubt 
that the need for Church schools, which emphasize this training, is greater 
than ever. Appreciation of Miss Whitehead, who has been principal of 
Ivinson Hall for eight years, and leader in its fine development, especially 
in music and religious training, 1 deeply felt by all who know her and her 
entire devotion to her work. A very fine staff cooperates with her in devel- 


oping the program of the Cathedral School for Girls. 


i 


Mount Moran 
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WOMEN?IN: THE CIFE-OB PRES CHaktt 


The Diocese of Massachusetts’ Platform for Women’s Work has been 
summed up by them in the following words: “We believe that the Chris- 
tian religion is a way of life according to the teachings of Jesus, and that 
Church work 1s our expression of that life for the highest good of humanity.” 


Ever since the first Church was established in Wyoming women have 
been working, praying and giving that the word of God might reach 
people in the most remote areas of this great district. In 1908, when the 
first Convocation was held in Wyoming, the women met and formed the 
state branch of the Women’s Auxiliary. They have met annually since 
then where they discuss new plans, exchange ideas, and develop a fine 
fellowship which has helped each local guild or auxiliary to carry its work 
with greater enthusiasm and consecration. 


The state budget, of course, pays national and provincial dues, aids the 
work with the deaf, supplies part of the expenses for delegates to Provincial 
Synod and National Convention, provides operating expenses for ofhcers 
and chairmen. For many years the women of Wyoming have provided the 
printed material and mailing expenses which makes it possible to carry on 
the work of the tsolated. They have assisted the student work at the Uni- 
versity. Ihe United Thank Offering has been zealously promoted, Sup- 
ply and Box work has been conscientiously done, Church Periodical Clubs 
have supplied thousands of magazines and many books for the scattered 
people. Our own Indian missions, Cathedral Home and hospitals have 
not been forgotten. 


A survey of the work accomplished by local guilds and auxiliaries and 
altar guilds shows that our Church women participate in every up-building 
undertaking in their several communities, and of course at this time, share 
in the work of the Red Cross U.S.O., and all agencies working for the 
comfort of the men in the service of their country. Women in the life of 
the Church in Wyoming have their roots deep in parish life but desire to 
share 1n the work of the whole Church. 


WORK AMONG THE ISOLATED 


This department of our Church’s work classifies itself as CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE, for it strives to reach our 
people who are far away from a Church or mission and to bring to them 
the message of a loving Father and of a Church that cares. Recently a 
woman said to a priest and to the director of this work, “Untl you came, 
we thought that the Church had passed us by.” 

At this time when limited travel is making Church attendance diffi- 
cult and participation in the activities of the Church’s program impossible, 
interest in work by correspondence is growing by leaps and bounds. This 
you can see by reading of the need of greatly increasing the assistance 
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already being given, which is stated in almost every Church paper. In 
Wyoming where each Priest ministers to from one to five missions, cor- 
respondence is most necessary to assist the Church in keeping in touch 
with our people living on ranches on the plains and in the mountains, in 
mining and lumber camps: At the present time, a U. T. O. worker sends 
FORWARD DAY BY DAY booklets to 400 families and lessons to 
301 children. This is made possible by pledges from each local Guild and 
Auxiliary to the State Women’s Auxiliary, and voted by them for this 
purpose. Small gifts are also received from a few individuals and rural 
families. One Wyoming ranch woman wrote recently, “I have so appre- 
ciated the literature you send. What can I do to make it possible for you 
to reach more of our isolated people?” Special messages are sent out by the 
Bishop at Christmas or Easter; friendly letters are exchanged frequently 
between the director and the people. One Auxiliary sends 15 subscrip- 
tions to FORTH to scattered women. Gifts, calendars and used magazines 
are regularly mailed out. Personal contacts are made by the Bishop, by 
the clergyman in his own area, and by the director in her summer travelling. 
The trunk of the director’s car 1s always filled with printed material of all 
kinds. At each place where she visits, it is opened and our Church people 
choose the things which interest them. Clothing, layettes, and gifts are 
also distributed. 

| This director, whose modesty has led her to attempt the concealment 


of her name, is Mrs. Emily B. McNeil.—Ed. | 


In a recent survey of the rural women of America it was found that 
home came first in importance in their lives, and second was religious edu- 


Winter's 
Constant 


Effort 
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cation. Ihe Episcopal Church 1s striving to bring to our Wyoming fam- 
ilies wherever they may live, the opportunity to know and love Jesus’ 


WAY OF LIFE. E. B. MCN. 


BISHOP’S PENCE 


The Bishop's Pence Plan has been in operation in Wyoming since June, 
1937. It began in the Diocese of Chicago in 1932. Bishop Ziegler was one 
of the twelve men who planned and promoted Bishop’s Pence there. This 
year a very beautiful set of Eucharistic vestments was given to our Bishop 
by the Bishop’ s Pence Committee in Chicago in appreciation of the work 
he did there, in promoting the plan. 


Bishop's Pence was created to promote Family Worship in the home. 
Therefore, it begins in the simplest way by asking the families to say Grace 
before and Thanksgiving after meals, at the same time dropping a penny 
to make practical their thanks for God’s blessings to them. 


THE PLAN WORKS. During these years $3,122.79 has been col- 
lected; 10% of this amount has been deducted for office expenses, half of 
the remaining amount is returned to the sender and the remaining amount 
goes to the Bishop for work in Wyoming. Those who have participated 
regularly 1 in forwarding Bishop’s Pence have used the returns for new roofs 


on missions and rectories, for raising mortgages, for gifts to the Cathedral 
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Home, for camps for their young people, to assist their minister in his 
work, and for community enterprises. The Bishop has used his share 
wherever he saw great need, for projects in widely separated areas and for 
furthering the work among the isolated people. 


BISHOP’S PENCE IS A PERMANENT WYOMING PLAN. 
Interest in it is steadily growing. Bishop Ziegler said recently, as he placed 
the Pence Can on his own table, “Wherever I go I see Pence cans on the 
tables of our Church people.” The people are participating in the Bishop’s 
Pence. They ask God's Grace—give of His Gifts—are thankful to Him. 

E. B. MCN. 


Bishop Ziegler and Archdeacon McNeil 
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Missionary District of Wyoming 


THE STAFF 
October 1, 1943 


OFFICERS: 
Bishop of Wyoming.. The Right Rev. Winfred H. Ziegler, D.D., S.T.D. 
Archdeacon of Wyoming..............-..--. The Venerable Dudley B. McNeil 
Deéanror the Gathedtale te The Very Rev. Eric Montizambert 
Ghancellte re. eke et ye hers eee eee ee os Mr. G. R. McConnell 
sL Teasurer ag DIsuOp Secretar vise 2 es Miss Mildred S. Capron 
Sectetaty of Cohyocations 24 eas. The Rev. Marcus B. Hitchcock 
Recistiat ae core A are ei ee ae Mr. Walter T. Schmehl 
CLERGY: CHARGES: 
Bennett, The Rev. Charles A........... Rector, St. Mark’s Church, Cheyenne 
Bastor:: Rev. Wallace s< ne Vicar, Trinity Church, Thermopolis 


St. Andrew’s, Basin 

St. Thomas’, Tisvell 

St. John’s, Powell 
Gollabatns Rev ato Si oe ee Vicar, St. John’s, Green River 

Garden Church, Eden 

Superior, Burntfork and Granger 
Fowkes, Rev. Robert L.i......0..... Vicar, St. James’, Kemmerer 

St. Bartholomew’s, Cokeville 

St. Lawrence’s, LaBarge 
Pary, sins Nathaniel 20. 22s Vicar, St. Andrew’s in the Pines, Pinedale 

St. John the Baptist, Big Piney 

St. Hubert the Hunter, Bondurant 
bicard, Revwerientu his 5 cot 04 Vicar, St. Mark’s, Hanna 

St. John’s, Hanna 

St. Barnabas’, Saratoga 

St. James’, Encampment 


St. Luke’s, Medicine Bow 


Hitchcock, Rev. Marcus B............... Rector, St. Mark’s, Casper 
Vicar, All Souls’, Edgerton 
Kellam, Rev.; Harry Ms ou. ae Non-parochial, in Military Service 
Kings Rev Leoni cs 1as ees Vicar, Little Snake River Missions 
Reratt Rev er oo eee Rector, St. Thomas’, Rawlins 
Link, Rev.sblenryFice accel Locum tenens, Church of the Holy Commun- 


ion, Rock Springs 
St. Andrew's, Atlantic City 
McLaughlin, Rev. John L................. Rector, Christ Church, Cody 
Vicar, St. Andrew’s, Meeteetse 
St. Cornelius’, Yellowstone Park 
McNeil, The Venerable Dudley B... Archdeacon of Wyoming 
Rector, St. Paul’s, Evanston 
McNeil, The Rev. Walter W........... Vicar, St. John’s, Jackson 
Chapel of the Transfiguration, Moose, 
Moran and Wilson 
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Montzambert, The Very Rev. Eric.. Dean, St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Laramie 
Morgan, The Rev. Sidney L............. Vicar, Holy Trinity, Gillette 

Christ Church, Newcastle 

Good Shepherd, Sundance 


Wivers;.bhe Revo harlés fv .23-.:, Rector, St. Peters, Sheridan 

Myers, The Rev. Frank R.:............Rector, Christ Church, Douglas—in Military 
Service 

Oakes; Lhe Revs George Bc. Locum tenens, Christ Church, Douglas 


Vicar, Christ Church, Glenrock 
St. George’s, Lusk 
Roberts, The Rev. John, LL.D......... Chaplain, Shoshone Indian Mission School, 


Wind River 

Siimiisers NE Rev. her Cue 4 to Rector, St. Luke’s, Buffalo 

Smith, The Rev. Donald G............... Non-parochial—in Military Service 

Maaity bine Rev. ‘Elvon:k....¢<...:..3.0. Rector, Holy Communion, Rock Springs—in 
Military Service 

Ward, The Rev. W. Hewton........... Vicar, Trinity Church, Lander 


St. James’, Riverton 
St. Luke’s, Shoshoni 
Wilson, The Rev. Clifford E..........Warden, St. Michael’s Mission, Ethete 
Vicar, St. Thomas’, Dubois, 


Arapahoe 
Ziegler, Rt. Rev. Winfred H........ .... Bishop of Wyoming 
Prawleyywhev..Philie: Bi. 4000 s...2. Vicar, All Saints’, Torrington 


All Saints’, Wheatland 
St. John the Baptist, Glendo 
Our Saviour, Hartville 
INSTITUTIONS: 
Ivinson Hall, Cathedral School for 
iim linrainiems <3, A. Miss Josephine W. Whitehead, M.A., Prin- 
cipal 
Cathedral Home for Children, 
Perit 2) oe ee ae eS 9d Mrs. Eva Cooper, Superintendent 
Bishop Randall Hospital, Lander........ Mrs. Elizabeth Hainworth, Superintendent 
The Rev. W. H. Ward, Chaplain 
St. John’s Hospital, Jackson................ Mr. O. J. Murie, Superintendent 
Mrs. Josephine Brown, R.N., Chief Nurse 
and Assistant to the Superintendent 
The Rev. Walter W. McNeil, Chaplain 
Shoshone Indian Mission School, 
NUE V ats Nos oo Miss Gwen Roberts, Principal 
Mr. Harold Del Monte, Treasurer 
The Rev. John Roberts, LL.D., Chaplain 
Mr. Herman St. Clair, Shoshone Represent- 
ative 
St. Michael’s Mission to the 
Pica ances, tiereicc. ki ya4c0 0. The Rev. Clifford E. Wilson, Warden, and 
Principal of the School 


DEACONESSES: 
PaIneerith Vis coke ot In charge of St. David’s, Fort Washakie 
St. Helen’s, Crowheart 
ByOWh PIVIAPIAD oe x. 8s ho eos Evangelist at Our Father’s House, Ethete 
Ward, Mary Frances.................... St. Michael’s Mission School, Ethete, on sick 


leave 
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LAY WORKERS: 


Abbotts Miss)\ tara eee ee St. Michael’s Mission School, Ethete 

Austin). Perry PA: Da =. 2 St. Michael's Mission School, Ethete 

Pxlistin,y Mins) |e enty teers St. Michael’s Mission School, Ethete 

Blake sMrs, L6inse Le ee United Thank Offering Worker, in charge of 
All Souls’, Edgerton 

Capron, Miss Mildred S............. Treasurer and Bishop’s Secretary, Laramie 

Cooper cist Pva ine. oa Superintendent, Cathedral Home for Children, 
Laramie (U.T.O.) 

MeConnely Mir Gy ees, Chancellor, Laramie 

McNeil, Mrs. Emily B............... Diocesan Field Secretary, Evanston (U.T.O.) 

Ortha Miss Plarrier\E.. 2a: United Thank Offering Worker, in charge of 
St. Martin’s, Missouri Valley 
Holy Nativity, Morton 

Ross, Miss Adeline R..................- United Thank Offering Worker, retired, Riverton 

Schmehl, Mr. Walter T............... Registrar, Laramie 


Whitehead, Miss Josephine W...Principal, Jane Ivinson Memorial Hall, Cathedral 


School for Girls, Laramie 
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Three Forks—See Little Snake 
River Missions 
Torneo 0,22 eee 15-46, 0114 
Tréasurer..c4 et eee 110 
Tull Reve Bivona 15, 33, 111 


United Thank Offering Workers 
See Lay-Workers 


Ward, Deaconess Mary Frances......111 


Ward, Rev. W. Hewton............ 54, 111 
Wheatland- 32-24 532 77-78, 111 
Whitehead, Miss Josephine W. 

RA OaA RM Les Lose! 165 SApReriZ 
Wilson's 2. oe ce ee 44,110 
Wilson, Rev. Clifford E. 

ce eae 57, 95, 99, 100, 111 
Wind River wc... 5 32 eee 111 
Women’s: Work oo) eee 106 
Wrorland. 22..252)4.4..neeeee 61 


Wyoming Missionary College..100-101 
Wyoming Mission Motots.......... 12, 16 
Yellowstone, Mammoth Hot 

Springs i420 200 e. eeteaens 67, 110 
Ziegler, Right Rev. W. H. 
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